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Living up to his highest standard is the privilege 
of every man. One does not have. to be a world- 
renowned hero to do the best he knows how. But 
one is not likely to become a world-renowned hero 
unless he does do the best he knows how. 


“T’ve confidence in the management, sir,” said a 
veteran railway president to a companion who was 
complaining of the weather,—* I’ve confidence in 

management, sir.” And then he added, in ex- 
Pression of his feeling on this general subject, ““ When 
r @ minister of the gospel or any other man 
‘omplaining of the weather, I think it shows that he 
~ confidence in the management of this whole 
. "8 There was a sermon in that utterance that 
repeating. He who controls the winds and 
Waves is to be trusted with the management of 
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believing heart to say of that management, at all 
times, “ He hath done all things well.” 


Attitude may be more significant than visible 
bodily action. One performs many acts from im- 
pulses involuntary at the time, but he cannot excuse 
himself on the plea of impulse alone. The real moral 
estimate is to be made on the basis of the person’s 
attitude toward what he says he could: not help. If 
his thoughts, feelings, desires, toward his involuntary 
impulses, are what they ought to be, he will soon find 
himself growing less and less firmly bound by those 
impulses which he deprecates. One must put his 
thoughts, even more than his acts, in possession of 
his will; for, in truth, there is no dividing line be- 
tween thoughts and acts. Attitude is thus the first 


370 | aspect of action, and it becomes our primal responsi- 


bility, therefore, to ourselves, our neighbor, and our 
God. 


In studying the fourfold story of our Lord’s 
earthly life, it is important to know what proposed 
harmony of events is adopted as the basis of this 
study. It is not possible to construct a harmony that 
shall” be accepted as correct by all scholars alike ; 
but it is possible to conform in one’s study to an 
agreed outline harmony, and that certainly is desir- 
able for every student. An outline harmony of the 
events covered by the next six months’ study in the 
International lesson course has been prepared with 
great care by Professor Dr. Riddle, and is given on 
page 373 of this week’s issue of The Sunday School 
Times. Dr. Riddle has peculiar fitness for this work, 
and, moreover, as he is to write the Critical Notes 
and Lesson Surroundings, week by week, it will be 
helpful to those who are to follow his lead in this 
study to be informed of his views of the harmony of 
events. It would be well for teachers to preserve 
this Outline Harmony for reference during the re- 
mainder of the course, in order te refresh their minds 
as to the time and place of the events severally, as 
throwing light on the special application of our 
Lord’s teachings in their order. 





Always begin with the sources. Dr. Jevons tells 
that, when a young man, he asked the venerable Dr. 
Routh what books he should read by way of prose- 
cuting the study of theology. The great scholar re- 
plied by advising him, with all gravity, to read atten- 
tively the Gospel of Matthew, next that of Mark, 
then that of Luke, afterwards that of John, and, 
lastly, the Acts of the Apostles. At first the young 
student thought this was in jest, but on farther re- 
flection he concluded that it was the wisest advice 
possible. He was in danger of reading books about 
the Bible, rather than the Bible itself. And he was 
also in danger of beginning the Bible at the wrong 
place, and of reading the Gospels in the light of his 
understanding of the Epistles, instead of their own 
light. And, simple as the advice seems, it was both 
good in itself and much needed. To a Christian the 
four Gospels and Luke's continuation of the third are 
the primary documents from which we should take 
our start. This is true whether we are reading what 









Weather. And a trustful spirit will prompt a 





went before, if we are to discern the goal to which 


all things move, or in reading what came after, to see 
of what it is the expansion and appliéation. Above 
all we should know these documents by absorption 
into the substance of our minds, and that by direct 
contact with their letter and spirit; instead of read- 
ing books written abovt them. They are inexhausti- 
ble in their contents, their suggestiveness, their ap- 
plicability to life, and especially to that inner life of 
the heart out of which all other life has its issues. 





BLESSING OF THE UNATTAINED. 


Life is, in the main, a struggle for attainment. 
Without the hope of attaining that which seems 
worth striving for, most of the toil of life would be 
hopeless drudgery. The ‘child and the man alike 
look forward to some high‘attainment, in the line of 
education ‘or of position or of acquisition, which shall 
meet and satisfy the desires of the whole being, and 
for which they are willing to toil and endure and 
suffer whatever may be essential to that end. If the 
end striven for be attained, it may prove to be neither 
satisfactory nor worth the effort made for its reach- 
ing. If it be not attained, the disappointment is sure 
to be great; but if it were worth striving for, the in- 
fluence of it,even though unattained, may be a bless- 
ing in the life of him who struggled for it, beyond 
all other influences in his earthly career. 

The hope of a home in the land promised to God’s 
people, was an incitement and an inspiration to 
Moses*in the long years of his life in Egypt and in 
Arabia. Looking forward to this as an attainment, 
he was willing to give up the privileges and honors 
of a royal palace, and to cast in his lot with an op- 
pressed people, in the hope that he might aid ia 
bringing them also to the desired possession. Years 
passed on, and he wearied in but not of the struggle 
and endurance. His life was lived for this, and death 
was inany a time braved for it. But when the 
attainment seemed just within his reach, Moses was 
told of God to go up alone on to a mountain peak, 
and there have a glimpse from afar of the goodly 
land he must not enter. The only blessing of his 
life was the blessing of the unattained. Was this 
nothing to him? Was his life a failure? “Nay: 


“This was the truest warrior 

That ever buckled sword ; 

This the most gifted poet 
That ever breathed a word ; 

And never earth’s philosopher 
Traced with his golden pen, 

On the deathless page, truths half so sage 
As he wrote down for men.” 


And the blessing of blessings for Moses was the bless- 
ing of the unattained. 

No man among the Hebrews gained so much from 
the land of promise as Moses gained. None of them 
felt so deeply or so sacredly the influence of that land 
on their lives as he felt it on his. Even Joshua and 
Caleb, who entered into it by struggle, had no such 
place in its’ history as had he. When, in the fulness 
of time, the Son of God stood transfigured on a mount 
of mounts in that holy land, it was Moses, not Caleb 
or Joshua, who stood with him there ; and the joy of 
Moses was then all the greater because of what had 





been to him the unattained in his earthly lifetime, 
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And thus it is in the lives of many through the bless- 
ing of the unattained. 

A mother who has lived in loving hope of a useful 
life for the son whom she was traiming for God’s ser- 
vice, finds herself shut off from all this: hope ‘by the 
son’s sudden taking away, before entering on his 
active career. All her fond anti¢ipations of the joy 


that her son’s work on earth would give to her and 


to others are gone forever, Her only blessing now 
in that son’s life here is the blessing of the unattained. 
Yet that blessing may show itself in her every look 
and word, and she may be recognized by others as 
ministering to many in Christ’s service, for her son 
and for herself continually. She could never have 
been what she is in that service but for the opening 
of her loving longing toward that which, while un- 
attained, is to her an ever-present ideal of blessing. 

A noble and worthy lover, who had looked for- 
ward through years of struggle and of hope to a land 
of promise in a blessed union of heart and life with 
the woman who was worthy of him, and of whom 
he was worthy, may be called to take his farewell 
look at that land from a mound of fresh earth this 
side its border. Jt is thenceforth forevermore the 
unattained land to him; but his thoughts and words 
may have color and tone from that vision of the un- 
attained while life remains, and his fellow-men may 
feel the force of that which he struggled for, as they 
could never have felt it had he entered into its pos- 
session. The world’s deepest thinkers and tenderest 
writers have spoken out under the hallowing influ- 
ence of the unattained. 

High attainment is a worthy object of aspiration 
and endeavor, but God may make the unattained a 
richer blessing to us than ever the attained could be. 
It is in what we have looked forward to that the 
blessing lies, not in our gain of that toward which 
we aspired and strove. The lofty ideal remains to 
us, even when thé hope of attainment is gone. God 
may, indeed, tell us that it is better for us never to 
enter the land we rightly longed to live in, but God 
will never tell us that it would have been better for 
us not to have had such love and longings for that 
land. The blessing of the unattained may be greater 
to us than all that we win and hold besides, 


NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Whatever controversy there may be as to the inerrancy 
of the autograph manuscript of the Bible text, no one 
will claim inerrancy for our English translation of the 
Bible. There ave errors in that version which are well 
known to scholars, and which are corrected in the Re- 
vision, but which still remain to disturb or to mislead 
plain English readers. A correspondent in Texas con- 
feases to his trouble of mind over one of these errors, as 
follows : 

I have been an almost constant reader, for over twenty yeara, 
of The Sunday School Times, and have accepted you as an 
authority on moral questions. Your conolusion in discussing 
the subject of lying is, I believe, accepted by nine-tenths of the 
Christian world, Now I am in trouble over Exodus 3: 21, 22, 
and 11: 2, 3, om the “borrowing” by the Hebrews from 
the Egyptians just before leaving Egypt, and this, too, at the 
“command ”’ of God to Moses, as stated by Moses. Accepting 
your conclusion that a lie is not justifiable under any circum- 
stances or conditions, how can you reconcile this borrowing 
with your conclusion? This Scripture has troubled me for 
many, many years, and I will be much obliged if you will ex- 
plain it fully in Notes on Open Letters. 

All the trouble in this case is in a misreading of the 
Hebrew text. There was no “ borrowing” by the He- 
brews from the Egyptians. There was no lying, no de- 
ception. The Revision properly gives “ ask” for “ bor- 
row” in both cases. In accordance with a universal 
custom in the East, one who has been in another's ser- 
viee for any length of time asks confidently for a “ gift,” 
or “ bakhsheesh,” from his employer on his leaving such 
service. The “ asking” is customary, and the “ giving” 
is a matter of course in such a case, The narrative in 
Exodus makes it evident that the Egyptians understood 
that the Hebrews were going away, and were not to 
return, and that the Egyptians simply gave them bakh- 
sheesh as bakhsheesh, with unexpected liberality. If 
Pharaoh had granted the first request of Moses for a 
bree days’ recess for the Hebrews, there is every reason 
that the Hebrews would have returned at the 





end of that period ; but, before the final departure came 
to pass, it was evident that the exodus was to be once for 
all. There was no lying in the case. Indeed, there was 
no call for lying. e 

‘An editor is not likely to be puffed up with worldly 
pride in view of his success as an editor; If, indeed, he 
goes to bed at night comforted by some kindly words 
spoken of his writings by a warm-hearted reader, his 
next morning’s mail will be pretty sure to bring him 
enough letters in denunciation of his spirit as a man, 
and his style as a writer, to reduce his vanity below the 
normal. Asarule, nine readers will be at the trouble 
to write and find fault where one will turn back to give 
thanks. But perhaps it is best that this should be so in 
the case of editors. Here, for example, comes, at the 
close of the day, a hearty and generous word from a 
Boston reader, to smooth for the night the tired Editor’s 
pillow : 

May I say a personal “‘ Thank you” for The Sunday School 
Times? Week after week, almost, I find some word which 
seems like a bit of the Bread of Life for a eoul that is huogry 
or faint, or in need in some way. This week (May 26), it is 
more especially the few lines of the first editoriak note. Last 
week the “ Hearing of the Ear” read like a prose poem, and 
so, Sunday by Sunday, there comes some bit of help, generally 
in an editorial, sometimes in a poem by Susan Coolidge. As 
the dew falls and the flowers lift up their heads,—the brave and 
patient and grateful flowers and trees,—so these words come to 
me as food, or dew, or strength, or refreshment in some way, 
aud I suppose that so I must be made to grow through them 
(although the growing seems so very slow tome), At any rate, 
although I word it badly, you understand that I thank, and am 
grateful to, all the hearts and souls and brains and lives which 
are back of the words which come every week to help, notonly 
myself, but all other hearts and souls which need help, 

The morning mail brings the following antidote from 
a more critical, if not more appreciative, reader in the 
free and progressive West. It is a Chicago correspondent 
who concludes his series of objections to the editorial work 
of The Sunday School Times with these words: 

My criticisms are the outcome of a firm conviction that your 
editorial department should turn out better work than it, does, 
—better in thought, closer in discrimination, and more perfect 
in ease and grace of style; and if the future shall witness to 
improvement in these particulars, my purpose will be subserved. 

The Editor, in view of these diverse comments, can 
only say, in the words of the pupil at Rugby, when Dr. 
Thomas Arnold scolded him for his stupidity, “‘ But 
please, teacher, I'm doing the best I can.” 





THE HERALD. 


BY JULIE M. LIPPMANN, 


From out of the infinite open, to those that by hearthstones 
abide, 

Emerging from mists of the moraing, or vaporous evening-tide, 

I mark, ’mid the murmur of legions, a herald to ride. 


As shadows pass soundless from regions reserved for the storm 
and the night, 

In paths whose dark vistas are hidden in sinister gloom from 
man’s sight, 

So, forth from his boundless dominion, he fares in impregnable 
might. 


Naught serves to deter or detain him who spurs from the field 
in the far, 

Nor distance nor danger nor dolor, nor tears wherein heart- 
breakings are. 

Unswerving he plies to his purpose as straight as an earth-tend- 
ing star. 


O Herald, entrusted with mission of grim or of gracious import, 

We wait but your summons to follow—then, forward! to join 
the cohort. 

We want but command of enlistment to simply obey, sans 
retort, 


Then come what come may in the issue, we’ll face it. Lead on 
where God saith ! 
No cravens are we, that we falter to yield up a last fleeting 
breath ; 
We trust thee, O God, our commander, e’en though thy dark 
herald be Death. 
Brookiyn, N. Y. 





THE DIFFERENT WAYS IN WHICH THE 
FOUR GOSPELS BEGIN. 


BY PROFESSOR GEORGE B. STEVENS, D.D. 


A writer's mode of beginning is often indicative of his 
whole conception of his subject. We may find illustra- 
tions of this truth in the different beginnings of the four 
Gospels. Mark begins his narrative with the ministry of 
John the Baptist, who introduced the Mevsiah upon the 
stage of public life. For him, “the beginning of the 


gospel of Jesus Christ” is the work of him who can 
and “ baptized in the wilderness, and preached the 
tism of repentance unto remission of sins.” Pro 
the ministry of John was regarded by the early Chri. 
tian teachers and preachers as marking the beginning of 
Jesus’ work, Doubtless, in telling the story of }j, 
words and deeds, they were wont to commence with th, 
work of the “ forerunner” who belongs, in an importan; 
sense, both to the Old Testament dispensation and to th. 
New,—who is, at once, the last prophet of the Old Core. 
nant, and the harbinger of Him who fulfils the long. 
cherished Messianic hope. 

If we regard the work of John as marking the com. 
mencement 6f Jesus’ public career, it is particularly 
natural that Mark should have begun his Gospel with ay 
aecount of his ministry. Mark’s is probably the earliest, 
as it is the briefest, Of our four Gospels, and it naturally 
confines itself more strictly than the others do to the 
actual ministry of Jesus. It is the brief, vivid, realistic 
picture of Jesus as the teacher and miracle-worker, 
Examples of what Jesus shid and did are placed befor 
us in a series of panoramic views. These are often 
brought before us in quick succession by the use of cer. 
tain expressions which are characteristic of our author, 
such as “it came to pass that,” and “ immediately.” 
Tradition says that Mark wrote-under the influence of 
Peter, and for the Romans. The peculiarities of his 
Gospel accord with both suppositions, We seem to feel 
the spirit of the liveiy, impulsive, energetic Peter in 
Mark’s brief descriptions, and can easily imagine that 
his simple and forcible portrayals of Jesus’ words and 
deeds would be well adapted to interest the practical 
Roman mind. 

Thus are the purpose and peculiarities of Mark’s Gospel 
foreshadowed in his mode of beginning. The gospel of 
action properly begins with the first scene in the Lord's 
public career. 

Matthew commences with a genealogy in which he 
traces the descent of Christ from Abraham. This be- 
ginning is also indicative of the purpose and character 
of the Gospel. Matthew was a Jew, and wrote for Jews, 
Early tradition testifies that his Gospel, in its earliest 
form, was written in the late Hebrew language. His is 
the Gospel whose chief aim it is to prove the messiabshi 
of Jesus. He is constantly seeking points of connectin 
between Jesus’ life and experience and Old Testament 
prophecy. No phrase is so characteristic of Matthew's 
narratiye as this: ‘That it. might be fulfilled.” That 
Jesus fulfils the hopes and ideals of old Testament 
prophecy, is Matthew’s great contention. Hence he 
marshals his material with a view to that end. He con- 
stantly aims to connect the teaching and work of Christ 
with the past. The Sermon on the Mount furnishes the 
most convenient illustration. He cites numerous er- 
amples of the “ fulfilment” of precepts of Jewish scrip- 
ture or tradition in the teaching of Jesus, and he alone 
records the general statement of Jesus that he came not 
to destroy, but to fulfil, the Law and the Prophets. 

These peculiarities are clearly prefigured in the way 
in which he begins. He aims to connect Jesus with 
Jewish history and life. He wants to show his descent 
from the great religious founders and leaders of the pa- 
tion,—Abraham, David, Solomon. His Gospel contains 
more than sixty Old Testament quotations, and even the 
narrative of the infancy of Jesus, in the first two chap- 
ters, is brought into connection with ancient prophecy at 
five different points. 

The Gospel of Luke opens with a formal introduction. 
In it the author states the motive of his work. It is 
present a fuller narrative of the Lord’s life than had s 
yet appeared, in order to afford additional assurance 
Christian faith. Luke claims to have had some special 
advantages for this service, since he has “traced the 
course of all things accurately from the ‘first;” that), 
bas carefully drawn upon all sources of information for 
the life of Jesus from its earthly beginning. In accord- 
ance with this claim, we find in the third Gospel much 
material not found in the first two (with which Luke 
was probably acquainted). We find numerous even 
related in connection with the infancy of Jesus, but sup” 
plementing, not repeating, Matthew's narratives; #” 
we find Luke’s claim that he had tried to go to the be- 
ginnings of things illustrated by the fact that be does 
not commence his narrative with prophecies relating to 
the birth of Christ, but with those which refer to te 
birth of the Baptist. , 

Bat one of the most noticeable things in thes¢ ine 
ductory chapters is that, when oar author comes 1 
genealogy of Jesus, he connects his descent with Adam 
This genealogy, in contrast with Matthew's, is indicative 





of the spirit and purpose of the Gospel of Luke : 
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may call it the universal Gospel,—the Gospel of man. 
jts author will show that Jesus bears a relation to the 
ghole human race, and is the Saviour of all. Hence 
there breathes everywhere through his Gospel the spirit 
of tender compassion, of quick sympathy, of all-compre- 
pending love. Luke’s Gospel is written in the spirit of 
Paul, the great champion of the idea that salvation is 
for all men on equal terms. No other Gospel narrates 
so many of Jesus’ deeds and sayings which shows pecial 
, sympathy and pity for the suffering and sorrowing as 

does Luke’s. He tells of the calling of the poor, the 

lame, and the blind to the gospel feast; he tells the 
story of Magdalene and the dying thief. He alone re- 
ports the matchless Parable of the Prodigal Son, that 
peerless portrayal of the great and tender love of God. 

His is the Gospel of the mourner and the sinner,—the 

Gospel of humanity. It is, above all others, the Gospel 

which illustrates God’s pitying love, as shown in Christ 
Eto the children of men. : 

The Gospel of John also begins with an introduction 
or prologue, but of a very different kind from that of 
Luke.’ John’s introduction consists chiefly in a state- 
ment of the pre-existence and divinity of Christ, under 
the name of “‘ the Word.”- He declares that the eternal 

| Being who became incarnate ia Jesus was the Creator of 
all things, and the source of light and life to men. 
Throughout the world’g history he had been shining 
into the hearts of men, but at length he comes into 
humanity in order to give a fuller disclosure of God than 
had ever been made before. 

What the Apostle John is intent upon showing in his 

jntroduction is that the Saviour whose life and teaching 
he is to relate and interpret in his Gospel was a being of 
divine majesty and power,—the agent of God in creation 
and revelation. Unliké the first three Gospels, which 
start from the human person of Jesus,—from his birth or 
from his public work,—and so proceed to illustrate and 
establish his supernatural greatness, John begins with 
his eternity and divinity, and then moves forward to his 
earthly manifestation. They proceed, as we may say, 
from below upward; he, from above downward. He 
mounts at the outset to the very bosom of Deity, and 
finds within the being of God himself that principle and 
igeat of revelation and of redemption which he will 
wkw describe. Like the eaglesoaring into the sun, 
te traditional symbol of this apostle,—John scales 
theloftiest height of contemplation, and begins the de- 
velopment of his subject from its divine side, from the 
divine Source of all life and all good. 

It will thus be seen that each of the Gospel writers 
begins his book in a way which illustrates the aim and 
spirit of his narrative as a whole, and that, when taken 
in the order named, each starts with a conception of his 
Master which rises above that of his predecessor. The 
practical Mark begins with his public appearance; the 
Jewish Matthew commences with his relation to the fore- 
fathers of Israel; Luke, with larger historic view and 
interest, starts from the still broader conception of 
Christ’s relation to the whole race, and of his mission to 
mankind as such; while John,—who had known his 
Master best, and had entered most profoundly into his 
life and spirit,—the mystical, intuitive, contemplative 
John, takes for his starting-point the eternal pre-exist- 
ence of the Son of God in the depths of eternity. Hibs is, 
therefore, the deepest, most far-reaching vision. For 
his mind the whole life of Christ is a revelation of God’s 
very being, a disclosure of infinite love, a continuous 
illustration of the essential oneness of the Son with the 
Father, a victory over the evil world, and a re-entrance 
on the part of Jesus into the “glory which he had with 
the Father before the world was.” 

Yale University. 











A GREEK FUNERAL AT SITKA. 
BY LEIGH YOUNGE. 


It was the morning of a perfect day in June, when, 
‘merging from Peril Straits, we found ourselves among 
the lovely green islands that cluster in Sitka Bay, and 
tropped anchor at the old moss-covered, weather-beaten 
Pier of the dreamy capital of our northernmost pos- 
‘sion. 

Sitka was founded by Baron Baranoff, the first Russian 
Srernor of the colony, and when the transfer was made 
othe United States, in 1867, it was a flourishing Russian 
“ty, with camp and court. Now the only relic of the 
“cient splendor is the Greek church, and with its green 
mofand its bulging spire it is the most picturesque as 
Well as the most conspicuous object in the town. 








of jewels and vestments, I want to speak now, but of 
the peculiar ceremonies attending the funeral of a 
Greek lady of rank, which chanced to occur while I was 
there. F 

Asa child the lady had been an inmate of the Presby- 
terian Mission. She married a Greek, but, though she 
attended the Greek church with her husband, who was 
one of the officials of the denomination, yet she refused 
to give up the faith in which she had been educated. So 
when she died, the priests, although they took charge of 
the services, refused to allow the body to be carried to 
tle church, or the services to be held in the sacred build- 
ing. There were written notices all over the town in- 
viting any who were interested to come and take part in 
the ceremonies, and, with a number of others from the 
ship, we entered the little green yard, whither a crowd 
seemed to be flocking. Into a plainly furnished room 
on the ground floor they took us. There were no seats; 
every one stood, to make it more like a service, for there 
are never any seats in a Greek church. 

.In the deep recesses of the windows were long benches 
filled with plants,—wild roses and verbenas, with a gera- 
nium or two, In the center of the room was spread a 
great sealskin rug. On it stood a bier, whereon was a 
plain rosewood casket, without any trappings; and in 
this lay the dead woman; wrapped about with fresh white 
linen, and over which was strewn white flowers. Around 
the casket were placed tall lighted wax tapers, thick as 
one’s wrist, while at the foot stood the acolytes swinging 
massive silver censers, from which went up clouds of 
incense, making the atmosphere heavy and oppressive. 
At the head of the casket stood the priest with a dozen 
attendants; when we entered they were singing. Never 
was music more full of sweetness and pathos than those 
Gregorian chants, sung, as they were, by the exquisitely 
blended voices of the cathredral choir. Of course, we 
could not understand a word of the service, as it was all 
in Greek. The Greek of the church, they tell us, is a 
mongrel between the old classic language and the form 
of speech in vogue among the dwellers in modern Greece. 
But constantly recurring came the response, ‘“ Hospodi 
pumiluj,” which, from the peculiar tone, we could almost 
have translated as “‘ Lord, have mercy on us,” even with- 
out the interpretation of the friend at my side. 

‘The people, who filled the room and the wide hall- 
way, prostrated themselves full length upon the floor at 
intervals during the service, and, while the choir was 
singing the last chant, every one who was present came 
forward and kissed the forehead of the dead woman. 

There was no hearse; for there were only three horses 
in Sitka, and two of those belonged to the Presbyterian 
Mission. The casket was borne by half a dozen men, 
who at different stations on the road were relieved by 
others, until we reached the little cemetery on the hill 
behind the church. The casket was open during the 
passage through the streets, and the uncovered face was 
turned upward to the sky. 

As we passed along the way, every one we met doffed 
his hat and stopped still until we had gone quite by. A 
more impressive sight than the passing of that little 
funeral procession I have never seen in my life. The 
lid of the coffin was borne on the heads of two young 
men, When the bearers had mounted the hill and 
rested their burden at the side of the open grave, every 
one came up in a procession, and placed a tiny bouquet 
of white flowers in the casket, until the body was quite 
covered; then the lid was fastened down, and it was 
lowered to its last resting-place. Then into the open 
grave each one dropped a handful of earth, while the 
choir chanted “ Dust unto dust.” The whole scene re- 
minded me of the Scripture story, and brought the widow 
of Nain tomy mind. I bad never seew an open casket 
borne to burial before, except on one never-to-be-for- 
gotten day at Nazareth ; and Palestine and Alaska, the 
Mediterranean and the Pacific, seemed to come very near 
together. God “ hath made of one blood all nations of 
men for to dwell on all the face of the earth.” 

An unkempt and uncared-for little spot is tiny “ God’s 
Acre;” for Nature, as if to make amends for what man 
has failed to do, has mingled her mosses and ferns, her 
vines and shrubs, into so inextricable a mass that one 
almost has to force his way through. 

Beyond the houses at the right of the town there is a 
+ little pine-covered hill, with the broken and rusty ruins 
of a dismantled and disused powder magazine on its 
slope; and on a second hill beyond is the graveyard 
where the Russians bury their dead. An old block- 
house, that commanded an angle of the stockade, stands 
sentry over the graves, and the headstones and tombs 
are overgrown with rank bushes, ferns, and grasses. 









lt is not of the wonderful church, with its wealth 
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Prince Maksoutoff’s first wife, who died at Sitka, was 


buried on the hill, and a costly and elaborately-carved 
tombstone was sent from Russia to mark the spot. 

After the transfer and the withdrawal of troops, the 
Indians, in their maraudings, defaced the stone and at- 
tempted to carry it off. It was broken in the effort, and 
left in fragments on the ground, One of the officers of 
the United States naval vessel, the Adams, became in- 
terested in the matter, hunted for the grave in the under- 
brush, restored it, and replaced the stone. 

Beyond the Russian cemetery, on the same overgrown 
hillside, are the tombs of the chiefs and medicine-men of 
the Sitka swan. The grotesque images and the queer 
little burial-boxes are almost hidden in the tangle of 
bushes and vines, and their sides are covered with moss, 
The Russians had a special chapel'on this hill for the 
Indians to worship in, as shown in old illustrations of 
Sitka, but the building has disappeared. There was a 
heavy stockade wall also, separating the Indian ceme- 
tery and village, or rancherie, as it is called, but it has 
nearly all been torn down and carried off by the Indians 
during the years of license allowed them between the 
time the Russians went out and the troops came in, and 
only fragments of it remain. It is a dreamy place, this 
far-off lotus land, and it is with reluctance that one turns 
from it back to the “‘ maduing crowd,” 


Danville, Ky. 





“NOT FAR FROM ANY ONE OF US.” 
BY BERTHA GERNEAUX DAVIS. 


I cannot read the words with eyes so weak, 
Yet I am sure as when some dear friends speak 
With smiles and loving gestures face to face, 
That in this rose’s pink and hollowed place 
God’s message waits my longing eyes to meet, 
For nothing else could make it half so sweet. 
And so with all these daisies that I hold. 
A message lingers in their white and gold ; 
The while I strain my eyes, I feel the touch 
Of unseen fingers. Surely there is much 
Of God himself, in simple outdoor things, 
That we may see before we have our wings. 
Washington, D. C. 





THE GOVERNMENT OF THE TONGUE. * 
BY THE REV. JAMES A. SKINNER. 


The indictment drawn against the tongue by St. James 
in the third chapter of his Epistle cannot’be set aside nor 
evaded, ‘It need not include the profane. “Thou shalt 
not take the name of the Lord thy God in vain, for the 
Lord will not bold him guiltless that taketh his name if 
vain,” leaves the profane to the judgment of a righteous 
God, who certainly will vindicate his name and protect 
his honor. Nor need this indictment embrace perjurers 
in courts of justice, nor those going up and down in the 
community as liars. 

The Scripture verdict, “All liars shall have their part 
in the lake which burneth with fire and brimstone: 
which is the second death,” takes care of that class of 
transgressors. Nor need it comprise those coming within 
the legal limits of the law of slander, making themselves 
liable therefor to punishment. Neither will it take 
into account tricksters in business and trade, in com- 
merce and manufactures, who through glibness of speech 
make sharp bargains, take advantage of ignorant men 
and confiding women, palm off worthless stocks, and 
corner lots feet under water or buried by mortgages 
beyond hope of resurrection in the lifetime of the in- 
vestor. Nor will the indictment comprehend those 
guilty of impure and wanton speech, who poison the ear 
and defile the mind of those who listen to their words. 
Leaving profanity, perjury, lying, slander, sharp prac- 
tice, wanton speech, out of this discussion, if St. James’s 
indictment is not true, that the tongue is “a world of 
iniquity,” “an unruly evil,” “full of deadly poison,” 
“set on fire of hell,” then it may be dismissed as worth- 
iess, and the tongue regarded as an unmixed blessing, 
deserving praise of men and reward of heaven. 

In support of the indictment, examine some facts in 
regard to thetongue. Are there not retailers of scandal, 
whose sole business it is to smirch the reputation of 
every person of whom they speak? The mysterious 
question, “ Have you heard the news about Mrs. Z——-?” 
and the whole malodorous bundle of noisome gossip is 
opened ; and what is left of Mrs. Z——’'s reputation after 
that news is imparted is not worth mentioning. A man 
is in business. Times are close. He needs money. He 
goes toa friend for belp. He finds coldness, suspicion, 





alienation. He learns that another had gone before 
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with evil reports. “He was in debt, He did not pay 
promptly. His family was extravagant.” “The deadly 
poison”’ had done ite work. “The fire of hell” had 
burned ‘out, in that friend’s heart, kindness, sympathy, 
confidence ; and al! because somebody’s tongue had been 
doing its “world of iniquity,” and the man’s credit, 
reputation, honor, recklessly blackened with his friend 
to gratify the love of talk of some dastardly coward, who 
better had stabbed his victim in the dark, or given him 
strychnine in his food. And this evil use of the tongue 
goes on unrebuked, unchecked, and families suffer, 
homes disappear, hearts bleed, souls perish. What for? 
That busybodies, men and women, scandal-mongers, 
gossip-peddlers, may ply their awful business, and do 
the work of their father the Devil in every community, 
the whole length and breadth of the land. 

But this indictment of the tongue by St. James is drawn 
against other wrong uses of this “ unruly evil.” People 
in anger, or from envy and jealousy, or malice and hate, 
speak to, as well as of, each other words prdving the 
tongue “full of deadly poison.” What sarcastic, hate- 
ful language a creditor uses toadebtor! Long years 
after, the voice, the tones, the words, are recalled by the 
sufferer as vividly as if heard to-day. Bitter discussions 
over business, politics, social matters, even religion, 
where motives are assailed, opinions ridiculed, judg- 
ments derided, in speech that burns with the fire of the 
bottomless pit. Is this not true? Hearing proves it; if 
that does not, reading does, Happy they who do not 
prove it true by their own unfortunate and guilty 
speech. 

Would that the indictment of the tongue had no 
graver reason for its place in St. James’s Epistle. Would 
that, in its use in the family, in the intimacies of home 
and sanctities of the household, the tongue was never “a 
deadly poison,” “the fire of hell.” If walls could 
speak, if rooms where men dwell could yoice their se- 
crets, would there not be revelations of the wickedness 
and sin of the tongue more dreadful than any other? 
No more cruel wounds are inflicted by the tongue, burn- 
ing with its horrible fire, than in homes. There are 
memories of children from which the bitter words of 
parents can never be effaced. There are hearts of parents 
crushed by the cruel revilings of children for whom 
those parents willingly would lay down their lives. The 
“whole earthly course of brothers and sisters has been 
marred and blackened by the taunts of those of the same 
blood in the family. Husbands have been driven to de- 
spair and suicide by the poisoned tongues of wives. 
Wives have endured anguish a thousand times worse 
than death through speech “set on fire of hell” of hus- 

_ bands. How often, in the family, there is the deliberate 
purpose to speak words which will surely mortify pride, 
wound feelings, disturb peace, and yet they are spoken 
as if hearts did not bleed as certainly from cutting speech 
as the body from knife-thrusta, Give me,'as far as 
comfort is concerned, knife-thrusts rather than bitter 
words. 

St. James's indictment will not be questioned by any 
who read his Epistle, so far as the tongue of every other 
person is concerned. Very few will admit its truthful- 
ness as to them individually. There could be less gossip 
and scandal if each would set himeelf against hearing or 
repeating anything to another’s injury. There could be 
a great change for the better, in families where unkind 
words are heard, if each member would prayerfully re- 
solve that, through help from God, there shall be here- 
after, no matter what the provocation may be, only gentile, 
loving words, from the beginning to the end of each day. 
This involves strict self-denial on the part of every mem- 
ber of the family, the solemn purpose born of heaven to 
help others by language each would use if the blessed 
Saviour himself was present, as he was with St. James 
and St, John, St. Peter and St. Andrew, in the days of 
his flesh. His saying will be humbly remembered, 
“That every idle word that men shall speak, they shall 
give account the in the day of judgement. For by 
thy words thou shalt be justified, and by thy words thou 
shalt be condemned.” If the awful meaning of this say- 
ing was believed, would not words be used more carefully 
and prayerfully ? 

The office of the tongue, as God gave it to man, is to 
bless. What judgment must be pronounced upon those 
perverting it from an instrament of good to one of evil. 
Not till the spirit of Christ rules in the heart, will the 
tongue be brought under control, and be what our Father 
in heaven intended it to be when he made man in his 
likeness. “God must needs take a coal from his altar, 
and touch our tongue, or it cannot be a blessing.” May 
his Spirit teach us always to speak as did his Son | 


Brockport, N. Y. 


KINDERGARTEN PRINCIPLES WITHOUT 
THE KINDERGARTEN.” 


BY MARY L, LODOR, 


The use of the word “kindergarten” in connection 
with Sunday-school work is unadvisable, since it tends 
to mislead many into false views of both the kindergarten 
and the Sunday-school. ; 

The term “kindergarten Sunday-school” does not 
mean transporting bodily the material used in weekly 
kindergarten work into the Sunday-school, there to be 
used in developing the lesson. It is rather the following 
out of the fundamental principles underlying all true 
teaching of the little ones. 

How time-worn are the maxiths: “ Learn to do by 
doing,” “Cultivate the observing faculties,” “‘ Proceed 
from the known to the unknown”! Yet, when we 
attempt that most difficult task, the training and develop- 
ing of the spiritual nature, we too frequently ignore the 
claims of psychological facts and pedagogical maxims. 

We ask children to memorize that which they do not 
understand, instead of leading them through natural 
gradation to a realization of the meaning; we endeavor 
to inculeate our ideas, in place of awakening to self- 
thought; we too often, alas! make the letter stand for 
the spirit. A child can and does apprehend the deep 
truths of the Bible, if presented in their simplicity, and 
in connection with his own experience. 

Nature lends endless illustrations that lead to clearly 
defined spiritual truth, well within the comprehension 
of our babies; for example, sowing and reaping teach 
the certainty of cause and effect, “ what a man soweth, 
that shall he also reap,” Our Father’s care of the little 
things of the earth, shows the surety of his love and 
care. If he knows when a sparrow falls,—if “he feeds 
them,” will he not feed us? 

If a child is led to see how wonderful are the effects of 
light in the material world, observing the various phe- 
nomena himself, is he not able, in some measure at least, 
to comprehend that God is the light of the world? - The 
force of it lies in the fact that it comes to him as a revela- 
tion, not at second-hand. 

In this way true kindergarten principles are followed 
out without once touching so-called kindergarten ma- 
terial; not that it need be or should be laid aside, but 
the object of its use in the Sunday-school must ever be 
borne in mind. When the teacher feels sure she can 
make plainer the lesson she would teach by a judicious 
use of kindergarten, material, if she can employ the 
busy fingers, and so direct the mind aright, then, and 
then only, has it any place in the Sunday-school. 

The material cannot be too carefifily handled. The 
connection between it and the spiritual truth we are 
longing to disclose, must be very close, very vital, or the 
result will be that, while the little fingers will be pleas- 
urably employed, the message we hoped would reach mind 
and beart, quickening healthful spiritual growth, will 
never be delivered. Thechild has been happily playing, 
nothing more. 

The informing thought must lie back of the material 
used, then we will place it in such light that it needs 
must teach its own lesson. Then it will not matter 
greatly whether the object is a cube or a bird’s nest, a 
stick or a flower; each will have its lesson. 

That the kindergarten material is so readily obtained, 
is in its favor, but it will not be invariably used by the 
practiced teacher. We must ever bear in mind that it is 
God's storehouse of truth we would open to the chil- 
dren, and then, with careful preparation, no serious mis- 
use of material need be apprehended. 

A sand-table,“*a block-house, a few sticks on the table, 
kindergarten Bible-cards to carry home,—these may 
seem to constitute a kindergarten Sunday-school ; but, if 
that were all, it would not be worthy of entrance into 
the sacred work of helping the little feet onward in the 
road their Master trod. 

Philadelphia. 
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“MIT NEPCAT.” 
"BY GRACE DUFFIELD GOODWIN. 


All summer they had been at grandma's farm,—mama 
and Tom and the twins. Perhaps I should have said 
Tom at first, because, as a matter of fact, Tom was al- 
ways the most important member of his family. 

To-day it rained, slowly, dismally,—a chilling autuma 








down-pour; and Tom flattened his nose against the wig, 
dow, and wondered in his four-year-old head why it ve 
worse fur little boys to get wet in the rain than to get 


,| even wetter in the bathtub. There was nothing to sy 


in the barnyard except one or two diaggled chicken 
that preferred to stay outside their comfortable winty 
shelter under the barn. 

Pretty soon Tom's mournful face broke into smiles, 

“Mama,” he called, “ look at dis gray one; it’s dy 
like Mit Nepcat.” 

Grandma and mama laughed. There certainly was, 
resemblance between the thin, inquisitive old gray hey 
and the kindly spinster who boarded at the farm. 

Miss Metcalf herself Jaughed as the gray hen bustigj 
past; and from that day the little gray lady and th 
little gray hen were both “Mit Nepcat” to Ton, 
They persuaded grandma to give the chicken to thy 
little boy for his own, and they soon became inseparably 
Wherever, in the barnyard, the sturdy little figure, 
its gingham apron and small red shaw], was to be seep, 
not far behind came Mit Nepcat, clucking and scratch. 
ing. They helped grandpa with the farm work, they 
fed the pigs, and sat side by side on the top of the sty 
to see them eat. 

“D’ you’es fall off, Mit Nepcat!” said Tom, severely, 
“*F I could scrunch my feets around ze bars like you, | 
would’t be so wobbly. Now ’f gou should fall, I coul 
climb wight down and pick you up; but”— this ing 
tone of triumphant contempt—*'’f I should fall off, Mi 
Nepcat, what would you do?” 

There was a big knot-hole in the barn floor, and Tom, 
lying flat, could see the chickens in their winter quarten 
beneath, and could make out his dear Mit Nepcat amoy 
the others. \ 

He often carried corn to the barn, and dropped 
grain by grain, through the hole. When a particularly 
fine kernel dropped, he would put his mouth to the ope 
ing, and call, “ Dat is for Mit Nepcat.” But a g 
many times the old rooster snatched up the choice bit 
and at last, after watching for several days, Tom coull 
stand it no longer. 

“ Please, grandma,” he said, “ can’t I have Mit Nepa 
in a coop all alone in ’e barn? She don’t get any: 
corn, and ’sides, grandma, I can’t see her only wiv 
eye at a time!” 

That settled it, and, to please Tom, Mit Nepcat 
transferred to a private dwelling upstairs. 

“ Now, Tom, remember,” said grandpa, “ this is 
chicken, and you must feed her every day when 
come out to the barn. You can have the chicken- 
that Jonas uses, and nobody will take care of Miss M 
calf but just yourself,” 

Tom straightened up. 

“ Course, grandpa,” he replied somewhat impatient) 
“T feeded her zis morning, and Jonas fixed it for 
It looked good,—all yellow and soft.” 

For a while the boy was faithfulness itself. Evey 
morning, with the gingham apron covered by a fur cot, 
and the little red shawl over his head, he went to tht 
barn. He loved the red shaw! almost as much as he dil 
his chicken, and in some way they always seemed cr 
nected in his mind. ; 

When the novelty of owning Miss Metcalf had pase 
off, however, Grandpa and Jonas frequently had to * 
mind him to feed his pet.. At last, one morning, mam, 
who had been very busy for two or three days, called 
out to Tom’suddenly : 

“Tom, dear, have you fed the chicken regularly! 
I’m afraid you forgot. Run out, and see if she is # 
right.” 

Tom looked up from ‘his blocks, and his face wort! 
frightened expression. Never stopping even for bi 
shawl, he dashed to the barn. There, an hour |si# 
Jonas found him, still sobbing in his sleep, and, 
hugged tightly against his breast, was poor little dead 
Mit Nepceat. 

In vain grandpa told the boy that the chicken hel 
been fed every day, and that she was so old she would 
have died any way. 

It made no difference to Tom, In some way he ks 
that Mit Nepcat had died because of his neglect, a4» 
would not be comforted. He refused also to wet! 
little red shawl afterward, and he was a big fellow bel 
he ever wanted a pet again. Then he had severs! ® 
mals of his own, but he never forgot one of them 
for a day. 

Once, soon after Mit Nepcat’s sad fate, he climbed # 
on mama’s lap, and whispered in her ear: 

“ Mama, dear, ’f you should forget Tom for tw® 
days, would I be like my poor Mit Nepeat ?” 

Glen Ridge, N. J. 
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OUTLINE HARMONY OF THE GOSPELS. 


With PROBABLE TIME AND PLACE OF EVENTS, FROM THE BEGINNING OF THE NARRATIVES UNTIL THE FEEDING OF THE FIVE THOUSAND. 
A Help to the Study of International Sunday-School Lessons, July to December, 1894, 


BY PROFESSOR M. B. RIDDLE, D.D. 
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Moved. some 





6 : 30-44 





’ The dates in Part I. are given on the theory that our Lord was born December 25, A.U.C. 749.—corresponding to B.C. 5. The time of year may have been earlier. 
* The appearance to Joseph is placed by some before the visit to Elizabeth ; by others, before the birth of John the Baptist. 
* Dr. Andrews places the imprisonment of John the Baptist just before the second passover, and all the events in sections 28, 30-37 just after that passover. 
* The dates in Part IV., from section 41 to 64, are merely approximate ; there are few marks of time in the accounts. 
* This discourse is placed by some in connection with the sending out of the seventy (in the last year of the public ministry), on account of a similar discourse in Lnke 10. 
* The arrangement in sections 50-55 assumes that Luke refers to the same miracle as Matthew and Mark, and that the subsequent events narrated by that Evangelist (Luke 11 : 16 to 13 : 9) immediately 
Some harmonists think the miracle was not the same, and that all this part of Luke’s Gospel is later (in Perea). 

order places all these events on the day of Uhe discourse in parables. 
Luke 9 : 67-62 seems to refer to the same incident as Matthew 8 : 19-22, But the former Evangelist places it in connection with the final departure from Galilee, in the last year. 








Others accept the identity of the miracle, but place tbe discourses later. 
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LESSON HELPS. 


LESSON CALENDAR. 





. [Third Quarter, 1894.} 
1. Jaly 1.—The Birth of Fesus................6006..ccccereoveee Lake 2: 1-16 
2. July §.—Presentation in the Temple................c.ccsssereveee Lake 2 : 25-88 









3. July 15.~Visit of the Wise Men..... 
4. July 22.—Flight into Egypt......... 
5. July 29.—The Youth of Jesas...... 


oe Matt. 2:1-42 
..Mgtt. 2 13-23 
jamal Take 2 : 40-62 





6. August 5.—The Baptism of Jesus... covegeee Mark 1: 3-11 
7. August 12,—Temptation Of Jesus.............0ccecccsesseeeeeereeree Matt. 4: 1-11 
8. Anigust 19.—First Disciples of Jesns...............cccccccceeeeeneene John 1: 3-49 
9. August 26.First Miracle of Jesus. ................-000-+. John 2: 1-11 
10. September 2.—Jesus Cleansing the Temple...................... Jobn 2 : 13-25 
11. September 9.—Jesus and Nicodemu..................-0cceeeeeereeee Joho 3 : 1-16 
12, September 16.—Jesus at Jacob's Well................cccccccereceeneee John 4 : 9-28 
13. Septeinbeg 23.— Daniel's MDGS ROD 2055002504 00060000c00ceseecensceee Dan, 1 : 620 


14. Septeinber 30,—Review. 





OUTLINE INDUCTIVE STUDIES. 
Prepared by 
Tae AMERICAN InetTITUTE OF Sacrep LITERATURE. 

Inrropuctory Notre.—The aim of these studies is to 
help teachers and Bible-class students, who may desire, 
along with their weekly study of the Sunday-school lessons, 
to gain a connected and somewhat complete acquaintance 
with the life of Jesus Christ. The portion treated each week 
will contain, as often as is practicable, the lesson selected by 
the International Committtee for that week. The student 
will find a harmony of the Gospels very useful. There are 
many excellent ones. Riddle’s Robinson, Broadus’s, and that 
of Stevens and Burton, are good. The last one named will 
be found specially convenient in connection with these studies. 
Reference will continually be made to Andrews’s “ Life of 
our Lord,” which is quite the best for consultation on ques- 
tions of harmony, chronology, and geography. Edersheim's 
“Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah” is the most con- 
venient hand-book for the contribution of rabbinic literature 
to our knowledge of New Testament conditions. 


STUDY I.—THE BIRTH OF CHRIST. 


I, Tue Brauican MareriaL.—John 1 : 1-18; Luke 1: 1 to 
2:20; Matthew 1 : 1-25. 

The prologue to John (1 : 1-18), and the preface to Luke 
(k: 1-4), being introductory to these Gospel», may introduce 
the gospel story of the life of Christ. The genealogies of 
Jesus (Matt. 1 ; 1-17; Luke 3 : 23-38) naturally follow, pre- 
liminary to the narrative. This opens with the promise of 
the birth of John the Baptist (Luke 1 : 5-25), made to the 
priest Zacharias while he is offering incense in the temple 
at the time of the daily sacrifice (see Edersheim, “ Life,” etc., 
I,, 133-138). About six months later, at Nazareth, the angel 
announces to Mary, a maiden betrothed to Joseph a son of 
David, that she sball bear a son, the promised Messiah (Luke 
1: 26-38). Mary hastens to visit Elizabeth her kinswoman, 
the wife of Zacharias, in the hill country of Judea, and is 
recognized as the mother of the Messiah, in response to which 
she sings the “ Magnificat.” After three months she returns 
to Nazareth (Luke 1; 39-56). Joseph, learning of the con- 
dition of his betrothed,—whether before or after the visit to 
Elizabeth is difficult to determine,—is informed by an angel 
of the meaning of it, and takes Mary as his wife (Matt. 1: 
18-25). John the Baptist is born, and recognized by Zach- 
arias as the forerunner of the Messiah (Luke 1 : 57-80). 
Later, the enrolment ordered by Cesar summoned Joseph 
and Mary to Bethlehem, the city of David. Arrived there, 
the inn is too crowded to furnish them shelter, and they seek 
it in the stable, where the child Jesus is born (Luke 2 : 1-7). 
The fact is made known to shepherds by an angel, who is 
accompanied by others singing praise toGod. The shepherds 
visit the holy family in Bethlehem, see the child, and return 
praising God (Luke 2 : 8-20). 
II. Topics ror Spectay Stupy. 

1, The Prologueto John. Note the character of the writing, 
—it is not narrative. No mention of Jesus until verse 17. 
He is there identified with him to whom John bare witness 
(v. 15), the Word made flesh (v. 14), the light which from 
the beginning was shining in the darkness (v. 5), the Word 
who was in the beginning with God, and who was God by 
nature (v. 1), etc. This is a theological interpretation of the 
life and work of Jesus,—the point of view from which the 
facts of that life should be considered, or, perhaps more traly, 
the conclusion to which the evangelist seeks to lead his 
readers. 

2. The Two Genealogies. Note the differences in method : 
Matthew's descending, Luke's ascending; Matthew's from 
Abraham, Luke’s to Adam. This suggests different points of 
view,—Matthew Jewish, Luke Universalistic. Note differ- 
ences of detail : The twoagree between Abrabam and Dayid, 
are quite different between David and Shealtiel, have Sheal- 
tiel, Zerubbabel, and Abiud (Matt. 1 : 13= Judah, Luke 3: 
26) im common; then separate to meet only in Matthan 





(dats. 1: 15 = Matthat, Luke 3 : 24), and Joseph, the reputed 


= ae 





a 
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father of Jesus, There are various explanations of these 

differences. The most probable are two: (1) That Matthew 

gives Joseph’s,—that is, Christ's legal lineage; and Luke 

Mary’s,—that is, Christ’s actual lineage. For Mary, though 

kinswoman to Elizabeth, one of the “daughters of Aaron” 

(Luke 1 : 5), was probably descended through fier father from 

the house of David (comp. Luke 1 : 32; Acts 2: 30; 13 : 23; 

Rom. 1:3). This explanation of the two genealogies is ad- 
vocated by Andrews (“ Life of our Lord,” pp. 62-65). (2.) 

Another explanation is, that both genealogies are Joseph's: 

the one in Luke, his natural descent ; that in Matthew, the 
legal pedigree by which he traced his right to the throne of 
David. The existence of the two is due to the fact that the 
direct line of the royal family failed at different times (comp. 
Jer. 22 : 30), the inheritance so passing over to the collateral 
branch of the family. This theory is carefully worked out 
by Bishop Hervey in Smith’s Bible Dictionary, article 
“The Genealogy of Jesus Christ.” 

3. The Significance of the Birth of Christ. The apostolic 
teaching found the significance in the fact of the Incarnation, 
rather than in the circumstances thereof. No other New 
Testament writers than Matthew and Luke betray any 
familiarity with the incidents of Christ’s birth ; for John 1: 
14 refers only to the fact. This silence of other writers who 
might appeal to the miraculous birth in their argument for 
Christ's divinity,—for example, John, Paul, and the author 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews,—indicates that tle natural 
reticence of Mary forbade her telling things which, if com- 
monly discussed, would only invite misinterpretation by oppo- 
nents of Jesus’ claims. n 

Above all else connected with the birth of Christ, however 
great its interest or significance, we must emphasize the fact 
that he began his earthly life as a frail, helpless, human 
child, looking for care and training to a human mother ; des- 
tined to wait, as all his brethren waif, for the growth of years 
to fit him for his work. Failing to appreciate this truth, we 
miss that which is essential to the understanding of God’s 
revelation in his Son, and to the understanding of the life of 
Jesus, 








AIDS TO SPECIFIC STUDY. 


LESSON I., JULY 1, 1894. 


PRE-VIEW. 


A full’ year of study in the life of Jesus now opens before 
us, As a general topic, The Glorious Son of God is well 
fitted to cover the incidents to be considered. For this quar- 
ter, the Pre-view stands thus: 


THE GLORIOUS SON OF GOD. 


1. The Son Born into the World. 
2, The Son Recognized by Jews. 
3. The Son Recognized by Gentiles. 
. The Son Protected from Enemies. 
. The Son in his Father’s House. 
. The Son Preparing for Service. 
. The Son Defeating Satan. 
. The Son Winning Followers. 
9. The Son Displaying Power. 
10. The Son Asserting Authority. 
11. The Son Disclosing the Way of Life. 
12. The Son Proffering the Water of Life. 
13. The Father’s Servants Honored. 


Go.pen Text ror THE QuaRTER: We beheld his glory, 
the glory as of the only begotten of the Father (John 1 : 14), 


onan 





The Birth of Jesus. 


LESSON TEXT. 


(Luke 2: 1-16. Memory verses: 10-14.) 
Study connection in Luke 1, especially verses 26-56, 
COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION. 


1 And it came to pass in those, 1 Now it came to pass in those 
days, that there wentoutadecree| days, there went out a decree 
from Ce’sar Au-gus’tds, that all from Cxsar Augustus, that all 
the world should be taxed. 1 the world should be enrolled. 

2 (And this taxing was first, 2 This was the first enrolment 
made when Cy-ré/ni-0s was gover- made when Quirinius was gov- 
nor of Syr’i-a.) 3 ernor of Syria. And all went 

% And all went to be taxed, | toenrol themselves, every one 
every one into his own city. | 4 to his own city. And Joseph 

4 And Jiseph alsowentupfrom| also went up from Galilee, out 
Gal'i-lee, out of the city of Na&z’- of the city of Nazareth, into 
@réth, into Ju-dé’a, unto the city| . Juda, to the city of David, 
of Da’vid, which is called Béth‘le- | which is called Bethlehem, 
hem, (because he was of the| because he was of the house 
house and lineage of Da’vid,) 5 and family of David ; to enrol 

5 To be taxed with M@’ry his|. himself with Mary, who was 
espoused wife, being great with betrothed to him, being great 
child. | 6 with child. And it came to 

6 And so it was, that, while| pass, while they were there, 
they were there, the days were| the days were fulfiled that she 
accomplished that she should be | 7 should be delivered. And she 
delivered. | brought forth her firstborn son; 

7 And she brought forth ber; and she wrapped him in swad- 
firstborn son, and wrapped him! dling clothes, and laid him in 


a@ manger, because there 
no room for them in the ing, 
8 And there were shepherds a 
the same country abiding 
the field, and keeping? wai 
9 by night over their flock. Ang 
an angel of the Lord Stood by 
them, and the glory of the 
Lord shone round about then. 
and they were sore 
10 And the angel said untot 
Be not afraid; for behold, 1p; 


in swaddling clothes, and laid 
him in a manger ; because there 
was no room for them in the inn. 
8 And there were in the same 
country shepherds abiding ip the 
field, keeping watch over their 
flock by night. 
9 And, lo, the angel of the Lord 
came upon them, and the glory 
of the Lord shone round about 
them ; and they were sore afraid. 
10 And the angel said unto 
them, Fear not: for, behold, I| you good tidings of great joy 
bring you good tidings of great which shall be to all the peo 
joy, which shall be to all people. | 11 ple; for there is born to yoy 
11 For unto you is born oe this day in the city of David, 
Saviour, which is * Christ the 


day in the city of Da’vid a Say- 
iour, which is Christ the Lord. 12 Lord. And this is the sign up. 
to you; Ye shall find a bay 


12 And this shall be a sign unto 
you; Ye shall find the babe wrap- wrapped in swaddling clothes, 
ped in swaddling clothes, lying | 13 and lying in a manger. Anj 
in a manger. suddenly there was with the 
13 And suddenly there was with angel a multitude of the hes 
the angel a multitude of the| venly host praising God, ang 
heavenly host praising God, and| _ saying, 

saying, 14 Glory to God in the highest, 
14 Glory to God in the highest, And on earth * peace among 
and on e&rth peace, good will to- s #men in whom he is wel 
ward men. pleased. 

15 And it came to pass, as the | 15 And it came to pass, when the 
angels were gone away from angels went away from then 
them into heaven, the shepherds into heayen, the shephetis 
said one to another, Let us now said one to another, Let us 
go even unto Béth’/le-hem, and now go even unto Bethlehem, 
see this thing which is come to and see this ‘thing that & 
pass, which the Lord hath made come to pass, which the Lon 
known unto us. hath made known unto us 
16 And they came with haste, 16 And they came with haste, 
and found Ma’ry and Jd’seph, and found both Mary and Jo. 
and the babe lying in a manger. | seph, and the babe lying in 

the manger. 


1 Or, night-watches *Or, Anointed Lord * Many ancient authorities reed 


peace, good pleasure among men, *Ur. men of good pleasure. 4Or, saying 
The American Revisers would substitute “who” or “ that” for 


“which” in verse 11. 














LESSON PLAN. 


Topic OF THE QUARTER: The Glorious Son of God. 


Go.pen TExT FOR THE QuaRTER: We. beheld jis glory, 
the glory as of the only begotten of the Father.—John 1 : 14, 


Lesson TOoPic: The Son born into the World. 


1, Born of a Woman, vs. 1-7. 
Lesson OUTLINE: { 2. Announced by the Angels, vs. 8-14. 
3. Seen of the Shepherds, vs. 15, 16. 


Gotpen: Text: Unio you ia born this day in the city 
David a Saviour, which is Christ the Lord.—Like 2 : 11. 


Dariy Home Reapinas: 


M.—Luke 2:1-16. The birth of Jesus, 
T,—Isa. 9: 1-6. The Prince of peace. 
W.—Isa. 40: 1-11. Good tidings. 

T.—John 1: 1-14. The Word made flesh. 
F.—1 Tim. 1: 12-17. A faithful saying. 
$.—2 Tim. 1: 1-10. The life-giver. 

$.—1 John 4:9-14. Saviour of the world. 


(These Home Readings are the selections of the Internationsl 
Bible Reading Association.) 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I, BORN OF A WOMAN, 
I. At what Period 7 
It came to pass in those days (1). 
Jesns was born. . . in the days of Herod the king (Matt. 2 : 1). 
In those days .. . a decree from Cesar Angustus (Luke 2 : 1). 
Quirinius was governor of Syria (Luke 2 : 2). 
ll. in what City 7 
The city of David, which is called Bethlehem (4). 
I will send thee to Jesse the Beth-lebemite (1 Sam. 16 : 1). 
Then, Beth-lebem, . =. Out of thee shall one come. . . to be ruler 
(Micah 5 : 2). 
Jesus was born in Bethlehem of Judea (Matt. 2 : 1). 
Wil, Of what Mother 7 
Mary ... brought forth her firstborn son (5-7). 
Mary thy wife... shall bring forth a son (Matt. 1 : 20, 21). 
The young child witb Mary his mother ( Matt, 2 : 11). 
Simeon .. . said unto Mary his mother (Luke 2 : 34). 
IV. Amid what Surroundings 7 
She .. . laid him in a manger, because there was no 700m for 
them in the inn (7), 


Ye shall find a babe... lying in a manger (Luke 2 : 12). 
They... found... the babe lying in a manger (Luke 2 : 16). 
Born of a wonwen, born under the law (Gal. 4 : 4). 


Il, ANNOUNCED BY THE ANGELS. 


|. The Watchful Shepherds : 
Shepherds . . . keeping watch by night over their flock (8). 
Behold, he keepeth the s' (1 Sam. 16 : 11). 
Keep him, as a shepherd doth his flock (Jer. $1 : 10). - 11). 
The good shepherd layeth down his life for the sheep (JobD 10: 
ll. The Angelic Messenger : 
An angel of the Lord stood by them (9). 
There appeared unto him 1 of the Lord (Luke 1 : 11). 
The angel Gabriel was dent froma * . a . viegio (Luke) 26,0) 
Are they not all ministering spirits? (Heb. 1 : 14.) 
WM. The Good Tidings : 
I bring you good tidings of great joy (10). 
I was sent. . . to bring thee these good tidings (Luke 1 : 19). 
He went about... bringing the good tidings (Luke 8 : 1)- 
We bring you good tidings of the promise (Acts 13 : 32). 
IV. The Angetic Chorus : 
A multitude of the heavenly host praising God 1°). 





LUE. the inhabited earth 


All the sons of God shouted for (Job 38 : 7). 
Bless the Lord, ye angels of his | 108 : 20) 5: 
I heard 0 voice of many engels round abou: ibe throve (Bev. 
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1. The Heaventy Song : 
: Glory to God, ,.. on earth peace among men (14). 


saying, Worthy art thou (Rev. 5 : 9). 
They sine the son ‘Moses,”’. . and”. . of the Lamb (Rev. 15 23). 
Tabelujab : for the Lord our God, the Almighty, reigneth (Rev. 
19 : 6). 


III. SEEN OF THE SHEPHERDS, 


1. Prompt Action : 
Let us now go even unto Bethlehem, and see (15). 
early in the morning . . . and went (Gen. 22 : 3). 
Abrabemne with haste (Lake 2 : 16). 
Arise, and go toward the south. ... He arose and went(Acts8 : 26, 27). 
tl. Rich Reward : 
They ... found both Mary and Joseph, and the babe (16). 


t seek me diligently shall find me (Prov. 8 : 17). 
aeons into the house and saw the young child (Matt, 2 : 11). 
He that seeketh findeth (Matt, 7 : 8). 


Verse 1.—‘* There went out a decree from Cesar Augustus.”’ (1) A 
stroke of statecraft; (2) A clew to chronology; (8) An element of 
confirmation. 

Verse 4.—“ Joseph also went . . . tothe city of David.” (1) Obedient 
to civil law; (2) Conforming to divine plans; (3) Fulfilling divine 
—_— ~- 

Verse 7.—‘ There was no room for them in theinn.”’ (1 
house; (2) The excluded company ; (3) The extempo' 

(4) The historic peculiarity. 

Verse 9.—‘ An angel of the Lord stood by them, and the glory of 
the Lord shone round about them.” (1) The lowly shepherds ; (2) 
The radiant angel; (3) The heavenly glory; (4) The peeriess an- 
nouncements, 

Verse 10.—"‘ I bring you good tidings of great joy which shall be to 
all the people.”’ (1) A heavenly messenger; (2) A grucious message ; 
(3) A world-wide benefaction. 

Verse 14.—“*Glory to God in the h , and on earth peace 
amongmen.”’ Christ’sincarnation as related (1)ToGod; (2) Toman. 

Verse 16.—‘* They came... and found... the babe.” (1) Prompt 
aetion; (2) Splendid success,—(1) They heard; (2) They acted ; (3) 
They succeeded, 


The full 
shelter ; 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


CHRIST’S HUMAN NATURE. 


Needed (1 Tim. 2:5; Heb. 2:17, 18). 
Complete (Acts 3 : 22; Phil. 2: 7,8; Heb. 2 : 16). 
Sinless (Heb. 7 : 26,.28; 1 John 3 : 5). 

* Tangible (Luke 24 : 39; John 20: 27; 1 John 1 : 1, 2). 
Attested by himself (Matt. 8 : 20; 16 :13). 
Acknowledged by men (Mark-6 :3; John7 : 27; 19 : 5), 
Denied by Antichrist (1 Johna : 3; 2 Jobn 7). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS AND °* 
CRITICAL NOTES. 


BY PROFESSOR M, B. RIDDLE, D.D. 


LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


AstecEDENT Events.—The appearance of the angel 
Gabriel to Zacharias in the temple (Luke 1 : 8-23) ; the An- 
noniation- (Isuke “1 : 26-38); the visit of Mary to Eliza- 
beth (Luke 1 : 39-56); the birth of John the Baptist 
(Lake 1 : 57,79); the appearance of an angel to Joseph 
(Matt. 1 : 18-24), The song of Mary (Magnificat) and that 
of Zacharias (Benedictus) are given by Luke. It is not cer- 
tain that the birth of John the Baptist preceded the appear- 
ance of the angel to Joseph. 

PLaces.—Nazareth, now called En-Nasireh, is sixty-six 
niles north of Jerusalem, fourteen miles from the Sea of 
Galilee, among the hills on the north side of the plain of 
Exraelon. Bethlehem, the city of David, a small place six 
niles south of Jerusalem on the road to Hebron. According 
o tradition, the birthplace of Jesus is a cave southeast of 
the village, where the empress Helena, in the fourth cen- 
tury, built a church. There is now a Latin convent at the 
spot. The appearance to the shepherds took place outside 
ofthe village. Tradition fixes the site about a mile east 
of the convent, where Helena built another church, now 
in ruins, 

Timz.—Our Lord was probably born in the year of Rome 
149; that is, B.C.5. December 25 is so universally cele- 





brated in the date of the Nativity that it may be accepted for q 


avenience. But the true date may have been earlier in 
the year, and possibly in an earlier year. The reckoning of 
Dionysius placed the birth of Christ December 25, 754 year 
of Rome, five years after the latest possible date, if December 
% is the assumed time of year. (See article on “The Chro- 
tology of our Lord’s Life on Earth” in last week’s issue.) 
Prrsons.—Joseph, of the family of David; Mary, his be- 
tothed wife, most probably of the same lineage; the new- 
born babe ; Shepherds (number not known) ; first, one angel, 
then “a multitude of the heavenly host.” Cesar Augustus, 
wually termed the first emperor of Rome; Quirinius (“Cy- 
maius” is the Greek form), a Roman governor of Syria, 
probably at this time superintending the enrolment. 
__ lxctoents—The decree from the emperor Augustus; the 
mmey of Joseph and Mary from Nazareth #0 Bethlehem; 
the birth of Jesus, who is laid in a manger. The shepherds 
"ching their flock ; the appearance of the angel ; the fear 
the shepherds ; the comforting announcement of the angel ; 


song of the heavenly host ; the visit of the shepherds to 
hem. 


CRITICAL NOTES. 


.,\t 1.—In those days: About the time when John the 
was born, chapter 1 : 80 referring to a later period. — 
tere: Used of any authoritative edict —Ccsar Augustus : 







appears in modern languages: “ Kaiser,” “ Tsar.”—Ali the 
world: The margin of the Revised Version (“Greek, the in- 
habited earth ”’) distinguishes the term as one referring to the 
Roman world.—Enrolled : The ultimate purpose was taxa- 
tion, and there was therefore a record of property. But 
there may not have been any “taxing” connected directly 
with this enrolment. There is no positive evidence of such 
a decree and enrolment at this time, except that of Luke. 
But Augustus certainly collected statistics of the empire 
during this part of his reign, and such kingdoms as that of 
Herod were included in the lists. 

Verse 2.—This was the first enrolment: The word “ first,” in 
the Greek, is an adjective, not an adverb. Hence “ first 
made” (Auth, Ver.) is not a correct translation. It was 
probably adopted to avoid the historical difficulty (see below). 
Older English versions translate the word as an adjective, 
yet in various ways suggest that the taxing was executed un- 
der Quirinius ata later time. But “ first,” more probably, 
points to asecond enrolment under Quirinius.— When Quir- 
inius was governor of Syria: P. Sulpicius Quirinius, a well- 
known Roman official, was certainly governor of Syria about 
ten years after the birth of Jesus. During this administra- 
tion there was an enrolment with a view to taxation. An 
insurrection took place (comp. Acts 5: 37). Hence some 
have supposed that Luke here means that the enrolmént was 
not completed until that administration. This, however, 
does not account for the visit of Joseph and Mary to Bethle- 
hem. Others frankly assert a mistake on the part of Luke. 
But his historical accuracy has been abundantly proved in 
other passages. It seems probable that Quirinius was gov- 
ernor (proconsul) of Syria at an earlier date (A. U.C. 
750-753 = B.C, 4-1). But this period does not cover the prob- 
able date of our Lord’s birth. Two explanations are given: 
1. That, as he was certainly in the East about 749, he was 
superintendent of this enrolment. The language of Luke 
certainly admits of this explanation, since the phrase he uses 
is applied by him to other Roman officials than proconsuls. 
Such a superintendency is in itself quite probable. 2. That 
Quirinius, when he became governor in 750, completed the 
enrolment already begun, and with which he may have been 
connected; hence Luke refers to it, for convenience, as the 
“first” during his administration, thus distinguishing it from 
the well-known enrolment which occurred during his second 
administration. While the historical problem is in many 
respects the most difficult one connected with the study of 
the Gospels, the accuracy of Luke may be assumed, until 
there is some positive evidence of error. The problem can- 
not be discussed at length in these notes. 

Verse 3.—Every one to his own city: The city of his family, 
as appears from verse 4. This was in accordance with Jew- 
ish habits, and not required by Roman custom. Probably it 
was a measure of policy to give a Jewish character to an 
enrolment made under a Jewish king. 

Verse 4— Went up: The usual expression for a journey 
toward Jerusalem.—To the city of David : His birthplace.— 
House and family of David: Compare the genealogy in 
Matthew 1 : 1-17. 

Verse 5.— With Mary: It is not cledy whether this means 
that she was to be enrolled, or simply.that she went up with 
him. Roman usage called for the enrolment of women. 
Mary was of the family of David ; the genealogy of chapter 
3 is probably hers; and Luke would scarcely call Jesus the 
son of David after his account ¥ the miraculous conception, 
unless he traced his lineage through his mother. Still, in her 
peculiar condition, she would be likely to accompany Joseph. 
— Who was betrothed to him: The «ord “wife” is omitted by 
the best authorities. This does not contradict Matthew 1 : 
24, but is a more exact statement of the peculiar case, 

Verse 6.— While they were there: Legends exist in the 
apocryphal Gospels telling how Mary was seized with birth- 
pangs on the way, and sought refuge in a cave. This verse, 
however, suggests that they had already reached Bethlehem, 
and the next verse implies that they had already sought 
shelter in vain at the inn. 

Verse 7.—Her firstborn son: In Matthew 1 : 25, the best 
authorities ontit “ first-born,” but here there is no doubt as 
to the reading. As Luke wrote long after the birth of Jesus, 
his language suggests that Mary had other children. This 
has been denied, but only to maintain the theory of the “ per- 
petual virginity” of Mary. Many fancies have been added 
to the simple statement of Luke, such as that of a birth 
without pain.—She wrapped him in swaddling clothes: This 
indicates the strength of the mother, but nothing otherwise 
unusual, There is but one word in the Greek, derived from 
the term meaning a swaddling band, commonly used to en- 
wrap new-born infants.—Laid him ina manger: Not “ the 
manger,” the article not being found in the oldest manuscripts. 
This is the first intimation that the birth took place ina 
stable. It may have been a cave, since in tocky countries 
caves are used for stables. But the site cannot now be iden- 
tified. Some suppose that the cave belonged to the shep- 
herds, but Bethlehem does not seem to have been their home 
(v. 15).— Because: The child was laid in a manger because 
they took refuge in a stable, not having found room in the 





” is here a title, rather than a name; its equivalent 







inn, This was probably not an inn with a host, as in Luke 


10 : 34, but a “caravansery” where travelers could lodge, 
providing their own food. These caravanseries usually sur- 
rounded a square in which the animals were placed. Hence 
the stable may not have been that of the “inn.” The sim- 
plicity of the narrative is a strong evidence of its truthfulness, 
Where legend has been fruitful of fantastic details, miracu- 
lous and grotesque, this evangelist records nothing that is 
supernatural: a real child was born of a human mother. 
The birth was human, but the child was conceived by the 
Holy Ghost, as Luke asserts; hence the supernatural attesta- 
tion which stands next in the narrative. 

Verse §.—Shepherds: The Revised Version gives the cor- 
rect order in both parts of this verse, preserving the emphasis 
of the original.— Keeping watch by night over their flock: Lit- 
erally, “watches of the night.” Compare the margin in 
both Authorized Version and Revised Version: “ night- 
watches,” The climate would admit of such watching as late 
as December, and for several weeks after the middle of De- 
cember the grass may have been green. But December 25 
was not celebrated as the anniversary of the Nativity until 
about the middle of the fourth century. It is accepted in 
these notes mainly for convenience, no other date being 
agreed upon by biblical scholars. The poetic and symbolical 
fitness of the traditional day, just after the winter ‘solstice, 
has been widely recognized. 

Verse 9.—And an angel of the Lord: “ Lo” is omitted in 
the oldest authorities, and there is no article with the word 
“angel.”—Stood by them: “Came upon them” suggests @ 
sudden coming down, as if from heaven, which may be true, 
but Luke only states that an angel stood by them.—The glory 
of the Lord: The usual phrase for the shekinah, the bright- 
ness attesting God’s presence, in the Old Testament. This 
brightness probably revealed the presence of the angel at 
night, and made them recognize the appearance as angelic, 
—And they were sore afraid: Literally, ‘feared a great fear,” 
The usual result of supernatural manifestations, 

Verse 10.—Be not afraid: The Revised Version renders 
thus to maintain the verbal correspondence with verse 9, 
Compare the same angelic encouragement in chapter 1 : 13, 
30. The reason they should not be afraid is there given. 
I bring you good tidings of great joy: Literally, “I evangelize 
to you great joy.” The announcement of good news, adapted 
and intended to produce great joy.— Which shall be to all the 
people: Grammatically this refers to the “‘ great joy,” though 
it is usually connected with “good tidings.” The word 
“people” here is that used of the Jewish people, and the 
article inakes this sense a neceséary one. While it is true 
that this joy is for all nations, the shepherds would not un- 
derstand that. They were Jews; the good news of a Messiah 
was first for the Jewish people. Hence it is only by in- 
ference that this clause can be applied fo the universal 
blessing of the gospel. 

Verse 11.—For there is born to you: The emphasis is upon 
“born,” not “ you,” though the latter word suggests that 
these shepherds were men expecting the Messiah.—Jn the 
city of David: Bethlehem, as the shepherds at once under- 
stood (v. 15; comp. v.4; Micah 5:2). In the original this 
phrase is last, receiving the emphasis, because it was a direc- 
tion to the shepherds.—A Saviour : Compare Matthew 1: 21, 
The term might mean a temporal deliverer, but the connec- 
ticn here and the explanation in Matthew show that a Re- 
deemer from sin is meant.— Which is Christ the Lord: Thisis 
an unusual combination in the New Testament. The mar- 
gin of the Revised Version, “ Anointed Lord,” is gram- 
matically possible, but the common rendering is preferable, 
The child just born was Messiah, Lord. As Messiah he fal- 
fils the prophecies of the Old Testament; as Lord he repre- 
seuts Jehovah, perhaps here with a thought that he is Lord 
of angels also. 

Verse 12.—And this is the sign unto you: Few children were 
born that night in Bethlehem, and only one wobld be found 
“lying in a manger.” They were to look; their faith wasto 
show itself thus. Wo supernatural guidance was promised, 
but a sufficient sign was given. Notice the propriety of the 
correct renderings: “ the sign,” “a manger.” 

Verse 13,—Suddenly there was with the angel: Where, 
whether in the air or on the earth, is not stated.—A multi- 
tude of the heavenly host: Angels (comp. v. 15).— Praising God, 
and saying : The form of verse 14 suggests a chant. 

Verse 14.—Glory to God in the highest: In any case this is 
the first line of the stanza, which is in the form of Hebrew 
poetry (parallelism). Its meaning is: Let there be, or 
there is (both ideas are probably included), ascription of 
glory to God among the angels in the highest heaven, for 
sending the Messiah in the person of this new-born babe.— 
And on earth peace among men in whom he is well pleased: 
Greek, “ men of good pleasure.” But many ancient authori- 
ties read, “On earth peace, good pleasure among men.” 
“Toward men” is certainly an incorrect rendering. As re- 
gards the two forms of the Greek text represented by the 
Revised Version and the Authorized Version, they differ by 
one letter only; hence the change from one to the other 
could easily be made by a transcriber. The form “men of 





good pleasure” is found in the four most ancient manu- 


scripts, in several very ancient versions, mding the. 
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.“ Glory,” “peace;” “in the highest,” “on earth ;” “God,” 


really was completed, after the death of Archelaus The 
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Vulgate, and is cited by early Christian writers. Yet the 
other form existed quite early, and was put into two of the 
most ancient manuscripts by correctors. (The recently dis- 
covered Syriac Gospel has the form “good pleasure among 
men.”) The weight of evidence is therefore in favor of the 
reading accepted in the text of the Revised Version. It makes 
two lines of poetry, with three parallel terms in each : 


“arhong men of his good pleasure.” “Good pleasure,” in 
any case, means God’s good pleasure, not that of men toward 
God, or toward each other. The angels were praising God, 
and wonld place the ground of peace in him, not in men, 
“ Men of his good pleasure” probably refers to men whom he 
makes his chosen people, though some regard it as showing 
that men as such are now the objects of his good pleasure. 
The full sense is: Peace (in the widest sense, reconciliation 
with God, salvation) be on earth among men whom God 
makes the object of his good pleasure, through this new-born 
Messiah, the Lord. The reading followed in the Authorized 
Version means: God is praised in heaven, and peace pro- 
claimed on earth, because he has shown his good pleasure 
among men by sending this Messiah, who reconciles God 
and man, heaven and earth. Both views imply that sinful 
men become the objects of the good pleasure of a holy God,— 
& mystery proclaimed and explained by the good news re- 
specting this Person who became a new-born babe that night 
in Bethlehem. In him men become well pleasing to God. 
God’s mercy and God's sovereignty, thus meeting in the 
manger, are praised by the heavenly host. This “Gloria in 
Excelsis” attests the exalted Person of the new-born Messiah, 
and proclaims his work, which for centuries has brought 
** peace on earth among men of God’s good pleasure.” While 
early associations will lead many to retain the common read- 
ing and rendering, the Revised Version suggests the more 
profound truth. 

Verse 15.— When the angels went away : Probably at once, 
The shepherds said: “ Were saying.” — Let us now go even unto 
Bethlehem: As far as Bethlehem. How far, we do not know, 
thongh the phrase suggests that it was not their home or 
usual place of resort.— This thing: Or “saying.” The same 
word as in verses 17 and 19. The angels went to heaven, the 
shepherds to Bethlehem, to discover what the angels praised. 
The simple faith of the shepherds, in thus seeking Him who 
brought peace on earth, indicates that they were “ men of 
God's good pleasure.” 

Verse 16.—And found: Implying previous search.— Mary 
and Joseph: Mary's name naturally comes first, as they were 
seeking a babe. Perhaps the peculiarity of this birth is also 
suggested.— The babe lying in the manger: “The manger” 
referred to in the sign given by the angel (v. 12). 

The lowly human babe, the exalted praises of the angels, 
present the two natures of this person, who is Christ the 
Lord. But there are many other contrasts, almost paradoxi- 
cal, all reconciled in the historic Jesus here set forth as the 
Babe of Bethlehem. God and man in one, and thus becom- 
ing at one. Heaven and earth combined in glory and peace. 
If the angels could thus praise, then in the fact they cele- 
brated there are depths as yet unfathomed by the pro- 
foundest philosophy, and heights unscaled by the most exalted 
imagination. ; ‘ 


Western Theological Seminary. 





THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GRIKIE, D.D., LL.D. 


. The expression ‘‘in those days,” used by St. Luke in the 
opening of his narrative of the birth of our Lord, refers to 
the time abgnt which John tige Baptist was born (Luke 1 : 57). 
Octavian, the nephew of Julius Cresar, had put down all 
rivalry in his pursuit of supreme power, a generation before, 
and had received from the Roman Sefiate and people, on 
January 1, B.C. 27, the imperial dignity for the period of 
forty years. He was now over sixty, and was naturally 
anxious to organize his vast inheritance, which embraced 
virtually all the world, as then known, that its resources for 
revenue purposes, and for defense in case of war, should be 
as accurately known as possible. This ascertained, the trans- 
ference of the empire to his successor would be facilitated, 
and the permanence of the great political system he had 
elaborated would be made more secure. 

A census of the whole empire was therefore arranged ; and 
asa preparative for this, it proved necessary, in Judea, to 
require all the population to get themselves enrolled in their 
respective tribal localities. A difficulty has been found in 
Lake’s statement that this enrolment took place under Qui- 
rinius, the Governor-general of Syria ; but recent discoveries 
of inscriptions appear to offer an easy solution of the matter. 
Quirinius seems to have held his exalted office twice,—in the 
first instance in the years B.C. 3-2, and again in the year 
A.D. 6, The enrollment may have been ordered during his 
first tenure of office, but not carried out to the length of a 


death of Herod at the earlier date may very easily have 
caused such a delay. 

Though, therefore, as it proved, the actual impost was not 
demanded for years after, all the population were set in mo- 
tion to their respective tribal localities by the summons for 
enrolment. Among others, Mary and Joseph, who both had 
sprung from an originally Bethlehemite stock, joined the 
crowds which must have covered the roads at the time, and 
made their way to the city of David. That Mary should 
have made the journey when apparently little fitted for it, 
and when in fact there was, as it seems, no legal necessity for 
her personal attendance, reveals strikingly how Providence 
brings about its purposes, whatever hindrances may stand 
in the way. It is hardly probable that she thought of the 
old prophecy that the Messiah should be born at Bethlehem, 
but her desire to go with Joseph secured its fulfilment. 

A journey in the primitive East is a very much simpler 
matter than with us in our cold climate, and with our differ- 
ent scale of living and comfort. An ass for Mary, a bag of 
thin, round “ loaves,” and a emall skin of wine, would suffice 
for provision, as they had done ages before for the Levite and 
his concubine (Judg. 19: 19); and the floor of any cottage 
would be all they wanted for their rest by night ; for beds, 
in our sense, are unknown in the East, and would, indeed, 
be quite unsuitable. At last, after leaving Jerusalem, « 
journey of five miles, still south, would bring them to the 
mountain village they sought. They would pass the spot, 
sacred to every Jew, where Rachel had been buried, on the 
right hand of the track just before they tarned to the left, 
along the broad path cut in the soft White limestone leading 
to the arched gate of Bethlehem. Near this they would see 





the famous well from which David delighted to drink in his 


“THE WORD BECAME FLESH.” 
BY ALEXANDER MCLAREN, D.D. 


It is not my province to deal with the historical difficultie, 
connected with the enrolment under Quiriniys, But I Would 
point out that the mention of it here is significant. |; » 
once shows that the horizon of Luke is world-wide. | sug. 
gests the mysterious workings of God, by which the political 
exigencies of Rome brought about the birth of Jesus at Bet),. 
lehem, little as Augustus dreamed of it. It sets in tacit cop. 
trast the apparent and the real king of Israel, and it empha. 
sizes the lowly condition of David’s house that his lineage 
chould have to present themselves in the royal city at the 
command of the conqueror, The “stem of Jesse” was ip. 
deed cut down to a stump; and now the shoot springs from 
it. So that weary pair of foot travelers toiled all the length 
of the land from Nazareth, nestling among its hills, to Beth. 
lehem, because a decree had gone forth from Cesar Augy. 
tus; and that decree had gone forth mainly because ap 
earlier decree had gone forth from a mightier throne thig 
the Ruler of Israel was to come from Bethlehem Ephrata), 
though it was little among the cities of Israel. 

The great fact of the Nativity is first told, in language 
studiously simple, and such as might describe any birth. [t 
tells the outside of the event, as it looked to the crowd in the 
inn. A young mother, a stranger, bears her first child. Tha 
is nothing extraordinary. True, a touch of pathos attends 
the incident, because the woman is lonely and poor, as would 
seem. Neither hired nor loving hands help her, but she her. 
self, if the language is to be strictly taken, performs the usual 
offices for a new-born child. It may not have been poverty 
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early years, and water from which had been brought to him 
by the braves of his band, at-the peril of their lives, when 
the Philistines lay camped close beside it. Then would 
come the long winding street of white, low, flat-roofed stone 
houses, much, we may suppose, like those of to-day. But 
the wearied couple from Nazareth found, to their dismay, 
that one after another was quite full, so that it seemed as 
if there would be no spot.in which the shelter, never re- 
fused to a stranger if it could possibly be given, were left 
free. Judging from the site of the Church of the Nativity, 
which has the strongest probability in its favor of preserving 
the memory of the actual scene of Christ's birth, they had 
to go from door to door, to perhaps the last one in the little 
town, before they found any roof to cover them. Even here, 
indeed, there was no room to lie down on the front floor or 
on the roof; but the house chanced to be built against one 
of the countless caves in the soft limestone, and this con- 
venient hollow, used for a shelter for the household goat 
or ass, and for the fowls, was put at the service of the two 
way farers, 

That the cave now shown as the spot where Jesus first saw 
the light, is under a flight of steps below the high altar of 
the church, is no real hindrance to its being the veritable 
site of thia supremest mystery of our world; for we know 
that Roman London now lies nearly twenty feet below the 
level of the London streets of to-day. In this humble 


no one knew or cared for what had happened ; but while earth 
was indifferent and unconscious of the mighty wonder, it had 
filled the heaven of heavens with hailelujabs. 





fiscal census till his second appearance in Judea, when it 
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shelter, then; the Saviour of the world was born. Outside, | 


which made the stable a nursery and « manger the cradle 
There would be more seclusion and quiet there. The nar 
tive lays stress on the same two points which were given ! 
sign to the shepherds. Every Jewish babe was wrapped it 
swaddling clothes. Therefore they were tokens that this 
child had truly entered on the cpmmon lot. A manger ™ 
not the best place to lay a new-born infant. Therefore 
was « token at once of something special about the birth sod 
of the lowly condition into which this child was born, whow 
mother could only find such a resting-place for him. The 
true manhood and the infinite condescension of Jesus are # 
forth in these two accompaniments of his nativity. 

A bystander would have told the story just as verse 7 tells 
it. Facts are very valuable things, but the people who 
glorify them generally mean by “facts” only the outside of 
the things, and forget that there must be an inside too. 
has told us what men could have seen in the stable. 1 
angel tells us what he and his fellows saw. He procsiss 
the inside of the fact. 

No doubt, @gnificance is to be attached both to the perm 
chosen to receive the tidings and to the time of the 
appearance. The darkness, on which a sudden glory 
typifies the moral and religious condition of humanity 
Christ was born. The shepherds probably numbered 
at all events, who were “looking for the redemption of Je* 
salem.” Angel visions do not usually appear to unsy@F 
thetic hearts, and, no doubt, among these humble 
were sharers of Simeon’s and Anna’s hopes, Their ™ 
condition joined with their probable religious dispoiti# 
making them fit recipients of the message. Doctors ia 
rabbinical schools, priests in the temple, courtiers in BA" 
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palace, were passed by, and a handful of shepherds on a bare 
hillside were chosen. It is the first instance of a law which 
rons through all the history of Christianity. It is made 
known to eyes that see, and ears that hear; and these are 
postly found among the “ babes,” in the world’s estimation. 
That is not because the gdspel has an affinity for ignorant 
people, but because the wise and prudent are apt to think 
that their wisdom and pradence are the organs for receiving 
and judging the gospel, and are not content to be put on the 
same level as the lowliest and least wise. The universal 
destination of the Christ is contained in germ in the fact that 
shepherds received the angel’s message. 

He did not hover jn the air above them, as painters have 
represented him, but stood as a friend beside them, and the 
glory cloud encompassed him and them. These men, like 
the apostles on the mount of transfiguration, “ feared as they 
entered into thecloud.” No wonder; for that strange light, 
which filled the air and was a lucent wall about them, was 
the aame radiant glory which had led Israel in the wilder- 
ness, had dwelt between the cherubim, had long been absent 
from the temple, and now again had come to earth with this 
child, and shone henceforth, not in sanctuaries made with 
bands, but in him, and rayed forth from him on all common 
life. 

The angel tells the inmost characteristics of the fact that 
had just taken place in the stable. Men said, “A woman 
has borne a child;” he said, ‘A Saviour, Christ, the Lord.” 
Men had no thought of any importance belonging to the 
birth; he said that it was tidings of great joy for all Israel, 
and that the infant was born “to you.” Observe that the 
joyfalness of the message and its universal destination both 
depend (as “for” shows) on the nature of the person born. 
Observe, further, the gradation in the disclosure of that 
nitire, which rises by three steps to the summit. “A 
Saviour” is born; the “ Messiah” is born; “the Lord” is 
born. The shepherds cannot have gratped all the meaning 
of these three words. But we have nineteen centuries to ex- 
plain them, and are bound to give them their loftiest, widest 
force. The birth of Jesus is not tidings of great joy, any 
more than the birth of any fair soul or gentle teacher may 
be, unless he is “Saviour” from all evil, both of sin and of 


consequent pain and death. He is not the saviour whom | 


men need unless he is the Messiah promised from of old, in 
vhom law, ritual, and prophecy find their fulfilment, and 
tho is anointed with the Spirit of God. How can one who 
ismrely man be thus 4 saviour, and possessed without 
nasre of that Spirit? He must be man indeed, for it is 
mn whom he is to save; but he must be more,—even “the 
lord.” If we believe in his divinity, his incarnation is a 
gospel for the world. If the true account of his birth is any- 
thing less august than “the Word became flesh,” there*was 
little need for angels to proclaim it, and little occasion for 
men to rejoice in it. 

The sign given by the angel “has nothing divine about it 
bat its contrast with human glory” (Godet). There would 
be few new-born children in the little town; there would 
cooly be one lying in a manger. The lowly place and the 
lofty titles went strangely together, and it needed more faith 
to accept the sign than to believe the angel without it. 

One voice, as was fitting, brought the message. A multi- 
tude, as was fitting, broke into triumphant praise. The mys- 
lerious coming and going of supernatural beings is wonder- 
fally suggested by the language: “Suddenly there was with 
the angel a multitude.” They did not come visibly; but one 
moment he stood alone, and the next he was surrounded by a 

| radiant crowd, standing where empty air filled only with 
| that strange light had been. As the solo voice gave the true 
| tccount of the visible fact, so the multitudinous song chants 
: its blessed consequences. 
| Whether we read the Jagt words of the song, “good will 
| ‘mong men,” or adopt the reading of the Revised Version, 
| “met in whom. he is well pleased,” the Nativity is hymned 
ts issuing in the same three results. It brings glory to God 
inthe highest heavens; for whdt is God’s most glorious glory 
bat his love which forgives, and the power of his grace 
| vhich transforms forgiven men into saints? And what but 
| the church of redeemed men teaches principalities and powers 
' it heavenly places lessons of his manifold wisdom, love, and 
Power, which bring new songs from even their lips long 
‘“customed to his praise. The redeeming influence of the 
ation does not reach to the calm heavens. There is 
*o need for it to bring peace there, where all is harmony and 
Mnguility, But for this distracted earth, for men at war 
vith themselves, out of harmony with God, fighting with ad- 
vere circumstances, and often “hating one another,” the 
ttt: needed blessing is peace. And that cradied child will 
© peace with God—which is the most needed kind of 
Pace—into our hearts, and will end our inward conflicts, and 
draw all men round himself, like sheep crouching tran- 
willy round their shepherd. 
T cannot but feel that the symmetry of the song and its 
are better brought out by the old reading, which 
Nie the last words as a separate clause. It then tells that 
ce of the Incarnation from which the other two 
God’s good-will to man is not only proclaimed, but 
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brought, by the birth of Jesus, in which heaven and earth 
touch and mingle. Therefore, in the one there is gory, and 
in the other peace. 

The angel choir appeared “ suddenly,” but they seem to 
have floated away visibly and slowly, to make more plain the 
reality of their appearance and the home whence they had 
been sent. The simple faith of the shepherds is strikingly 
suggested. No exclamations of astonishment, no talking 
about the wonders, no doubt as to the message being God's, 
They accept it in a kind of miatter-of-fact way, because they 
are certain that “the Lord has made it known to us.” They 
are quite sure that it “is come to pass,” and that they will 
see “this thing.” So they leave their flocks sleeping on the 
hill, and hurry to the town at an untimely hour. It is well 
when we accept thus frankly and believingly God’s speech, 
and make no delay in seeking to verify it in experience. 
The shepherds did not hasten to Bethlehem to see whether 
the message was true, bnt to see that it was true. If we do 
the like with like faith, we shall, like them, hear and see, 
even as it was spoken unto us, 

Falloufield, Manchester, England. 


TEACHING POINTS. 


BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D. 





THE “ DESIRE OF NATIONS.” 


Since the time of Adam and Eve there has been a great 
yearning in the rate for a helper and deliverer. Egypt, 
India, China, Persia, Greece, Rome, and Britain, have ex- 
pressed this hope in various and unmistakable ways. They 
have looked at Nature, and not found it sufficient. Like 
Job, the race has been saying, ‘Oh that I knew where I might 
find him,” nature’s Author and substance. All religions, even 
the darkest and most cruel, were yearnings for an incarnation 
of the Holy One. 

The cause of these desires was man’s desire to be sinless, 
perfect. Even the unrest of wicked men is an asking after 
Him who gives rest. Any one who satisfies this world-wish 
must be holy and gi¥e holiness, must be and give perfect love. 
Without this as a prime motive there can be no perfect state. 
Perfect beings have power to produce perfect environment. 
They must bring a new heaven and a new earth wherein per- 
fect rightness dwells. 

Haye these conditions of the deepest philosophy been met? 

In Bethlehem was born one who lived without sin; who 
was sufficiently moved by love to die for his persecutors; who 
imparted such love to thousands that they counted not.their 
lives dear unto themselves; who prophesied a perfect state, 
free from every evil. To those accepting such love comes a 
power to make December: as pleasant as May, and prisons 
palaces prove. Through the celestial spaces sweep the sun 
and its world to we know not what solar brilliances on every 
side, what realms of magnetic power, what growths of trees 
and flowings of rivers of life, But we do know there is 
creative power enough to more than realize all hopes of men. 

The points then are, the race needs and desires unquench- 
ably a perfect one, able to perfect others. He hascome, A 
perfect one is able to perfect all things. It is promised, 
prophesied, and is being rapidly fulfilled. 


University Park,.Colo. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H, CLAY TRUMBULL. 


That all the world should be enrolled (vy. 1). All the world 
includes every person in the world, The world is made up 
of persons, and every.person has a part in making up the 
whole. When a government enrols its subjects, it notes 
every subject as a personal unit, and every subject ought to 
recognize his personal responsibility and his persoral im- 
portance in this enrolment. There is a great difference be- 
tween “all men” and “every man.” When Lord Nelson 
displayed his signal banner on the eve of battle, “ England 
expects every man to do his duty,” it was an appeal and an 
inspiration to every man to be faithful, whether all men 
were so or not. God’s calls are to every one that thirsts, and 
his warnings are to every one to be ready to give account. 

Every one to hig own city (v. 3). Every man has a place of 
citizenship, or ought to have. And there are times when a 
man should feel that his place and his duty are in his own 
city. It is not that he owns that city, but that that city owns 
him—within certain limits. He is to be in that city at cer- 
tain times, because he is needed there and then; there to 
bear burdens or to report for service, whether he likes it or 
not. A man is badly off who has no city, and a city is badly 
off when it cannot depend on its every citizen at his post of 
duty and of privilege. 

There was n9 room for them (v.7). No room for the Christ 
and for those who came with him, As it was then in the 
Bethlehem inn, so it is in many a place of pleasure-loving 
and of money-seeking to-day, in many a home and in many a 
heart. Is there always room in your home and in your 





heart, in your pleasures and in your business activities, for 
the Lord of glory, and for those who would bring him to you? 

Shepherds . . . abiding in the field, and keeping watch by night 
over their flock (v.8). It is harder to wake and watch and 
work by night than by day. But there are blessings in the 
night service of love and of tenderness, which come only in the 
night. When a mother watches over her sick child in 
the weary hours of the night, and longs for the morning light 
with its new hope; when a sentinel on duty watches at his 
post hour after hour through the darkness, every sense attent 
for signs of danger to others as well as to himself, as when 
the shepherds of Bethlehem kept watch over their flock by 
night,—there may come visions of glory and promises of 
peace that would be missed if they were resting in their 
beds asleep. If we have to wake and watch by night, let us 
look expectantly for God’s angel by our side, ; 

And they were sore afraid (v.9). How common it is to 
shrink back from our best blessings,—or from that which ac- 
companies them! We think more of the flames of the fur- 
nace fire opening before us than of the sure companionship 
of the Son of God which we shall find in those flames, when 
duty calls us to be there. We are so conscious of the terri- 
bleness of the storm on the sea which tosses us, that we are 
affirighted at even the form of the blessed Jesus as he comes 
through the storm to our rescue. We are so ready to rest on 
our own plans for our preservation and comfort, and so indis- 
posed to let God have his own way in caring for us, that any 
way but our way is so much of a surprise that it is likely to 
be a terror to us. If indeed God has those feelings of hu- 
manity under which he lovingly pictures himself to us, how 
it must grieve him to see us start back in terror when he comes 
to us in tenderness to bestow the most precious tokens of his 
limitless love. 

Ye shall find a babe... in a manger (v.12). Not, Ye shall 
find an angel in the heavens, a king on his throne, a young 
prince in a palace, a commander at the head of his armies, 
but “a babe in a manger.” It is not by might, nor by power, 
that God’s agencies accomplish their vast work. The least 
things are often the greatest in his providence. “God chose 
the foolish things of the world, that he might put to shame 
them that are wise; and God chose the weak things of the 
world, that he might put to shame the things that are strong; 
and the base things of the world, and the things that are despised, 
did God choose, yea and the things that are not, that he might 
bring to nought the things that are: that no flesh should 
glory before God.” Mother, as you long for the privilege of 
doing a gréat work throughout a well-spent life, look not out 
into the world beyond your own circumscribed home, but 
look down into the face of that babe in your arms, or that 
bright boy by your side, and see there the germs of a power 
for good to perchance a score of generations, and then bend 
all your energies to the faithful and faith-filled training of 
that messenger of God committed to your charge. “ See that 
ye despise not one of these little ones; for I say unto you, 
that in heaven their angels do always behold the face of my 
Father which is in heaven.” 

Let us now go... and see this thing... which the Lord hath 
made known unto us (v. 15.) It would seem as though the 
news of salvation were worth looking into, Yet there are 
men who, when they are told that there is a Saviour for them 
to be had for the asking, do not even take interest enough in 
the matter to go and see if it isafact. And many a man 
fails of making his own that which the Lord’s messenger has 
told him of, simply because he will not be at the trouble of 
going across the street to find out more about it. Those 
Bethlehem shepherds were wiser than many who call them- 
selves advanced scientists, or liberal thinkers, in these days. 

Philadelphia. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A, F. SOHAUFFLER, D.D, 


As the story of the visit of the wise men, given in Matthew, 
will soon be sttidied by our schools, the teacher will have to 
confine himself, in speaking of the birth of Christ, to the 
lesson for to-day. Draw out from the scholar, to begin with, 
the lesson facts of the story. If you have a picture of Beth- 
"lehem, by all means take it to the class with you, as it will 
help fix the attention of the scholars. Having called atten- 
tion to the lesson facts, let the teacher now turn particularly 
to the angelic visitation. We know from the Bible that 
there are untold throngs of angels in heaven, but not often 
have they been permitted to visit this world. Only when 
some especial message of divine truth was to be imparted, 
has God made use of these messengers. 

Call attention to the fact that in our lesson there came first 
one angel surrounded with heavenly glory. He it was who 
proclaimed “good tidings of great joy” before any other 
angels appeared. When he was finished with his message, 
then it was that suddenly a multitude of angels broke through 
the curtain that separates us from the spirit world. Then it 
was that they joined their voices in praising God, and the 
shepherds heard such a song as never had before greeted 
mortal ears, and as has never been heard since. Makiug this 
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the starting-point, let the teacher call out from the scholars 
the various angelic visitations of the New Testament. 

First, there was that to Zacharias, when the birth of John 
the Baptist was announced. Then the angelic visitation to 
Mary, when she was told that she was to be the mother of the 
Messiah. The third on record is that of our lesson. Angels 
appeared again to Jesus at the close of bis forty days’ temp- 
tation in the wilderness. Then there is no mention of any 
farther angelic visits until our Lord’s temptation in Geth- 
semane. Once more, these heavenly visitors appear in 
Joseph’s garden on the morning of the resurrection, and 
finally, during the life of our Lord, two more are seen on the 
Mount of Olives, who announce the return of the ascended 
Saviour. To Peter, one angelic visitor was accorded while 
he was in prigon; and to Paul also the same privilege was 
granted. It would really seem, from the narrative in our 
lesson, as though the angels took more interest in the event 
which took place in Bethlehem than all the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem; and why should they not? for they knew better 
than any human beings the significance of that little child 
lying in the manger. 

Note now the theme of the angels’ message and song. It 
eonsisted of “ good tidings of great joy.” The history of the 
nineteen centuries since that child’s birth are a commentary 
on these words. Wherever men have received, as the shep- 
herds did, God’s message of peace, there prosperity has 
sprung up, peace has reigned, and good-will abounded. If 
only all the world would accept him as Saviour and Master, 
Wars would come to an énd, sin would cease, sorrow and suf- 
fering be no more, and “ the peace of God, which passeth all 
understanding” would everywhere abound. In our owfi 
lives the same would prove true; for he who receives Jesus 
as his Saviour, and follows him as his Master, has that peace 
which the world can neither give nor take away. 

Is there strife in your life, is there turmoil and storm? 
' Let him fully enter your heart, and, as peace came to the 
little ship in which the disciples were, when he entered it, so 
peace will come to your heart, 

Now let the teacher go on to call attention to the prompt 
obedience of the shepherds, When the message came to 
them, they might have excused themselves by saying, “ There 
is time enough. We will wait until the morning before we 
start on our search.” This was not, however, what they did; 
for they said, ‘‘ Let us now go even unto Bethlehem,” and we 
read that they came “with haste.” In this they set us a 
good example. If only all who hear about Jesus, and _re- 
ceive his kind invitation, would hasten to go to him, we 
should not have so many who are wandering afar in the wil- 
derness of sin. 

The difficulty with us lies, not in the fact that we know 
not, nor in the fact that we have not been invited to seek the 
Saviour. There is no scholar in this class who has not con- 
sciously heard the invitation, but, alas! there are many who 
put off their reply. ‘‘ Excuses” abound. One is too busy 
with pleasure, another is immersed in daily cares, another 
puts off for no good reason the day of acceptance. So we go 
on from year to year, all of us expecting at some time to 
become followers of Christ, and yet passing year after year in 
theservice of sin and self. 

Notice in verse 17 (which lies just beyond our lesson) that 
as soon as the shepherds had found the infant Saviour, they 
spread abroad the tidings wherever they went. There is in 
the human heart a natural tendency to tell good news, and 
these men were but following the dictates of their unsophisti- 
cated natures. 1 believe there is in the heart of every one who 
accepts the Saviour a natural tendency to tell of his experience 
to others, and to urge them to follow his example. This was 
the writer’s first impulse when he gave his heart to the Lord. 
It is only after we become inoculated with the false shame 
that society cultivates that we hold our peace. Have you 
found the Lord? . Tell it to others, Has he become sweet to 
your own soul? Let others know of it. Has he imparted a 
blessing to you in things spiritual? Try to induce others to 
accept the same blessing. Oh, if every believer at once 
would become a herald, and follow the example of the angels 
and of the shepherds, the world would not much longer lie 
in darkness and in the shadow of death! 

New York City. 





HINTS FOR THE INTERMEDIATE 
TEACHER. 


BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Once more we are to study and teach of the One who came 
to earth because “‘God so loved the world.” Have we so 
often told the dear old story that it seems easy teaching as if 
we knew it all by heart? Have we only to review and re- 
peat what we have often told before? Far more than that! 
Would superficial or routine teaching of Christ be worthy 
of those called to be partakers of his grace, even fellow- 
ship with Jesus Christ our Lord? Would that be doing our 
part towards the answer to the last earthly prayer for his 
disciples, that oneness with Christ and love to the Father 


«| back to heaven, they said : “ Let usnow go even unto Bethle- 


let every teacher, with careful constant study, seek to have a 
share in the benediction of grace from the Lord Jesus Christ, 
to be “efiriched in him, in all utterance and all knowl- 
edge.” Who can estimate the results of such faithful ser- 
vice the coming twelve months, if the story of Jesus on 
earth gay be given to our scholars, and his life then and 
now be presented so plainly and so earnestly that he may 
become to each one a loving constant friend,—a real Saviour. 
Then “a year with Jesus” would be to untold thousands the 
true beginning of an eternity with him. 

The Promise of His Coming.—Every Hebrew child was 
taught the Seripture. They had not books of every kind, as 
we have now; but in every home, if possible, and read over 
and over in every synagogue, was a precious roll of parch- 
ment with much of the Old Testament,—certainly the books 
of Moses and the Law. (Have some picture or representa- 
tion of such rolls.) They all know of the promise that a 
Messiah, a chosen one, should come from heaven to earth, 
and they looked forward to every joy and blessing when that 
promised one should come, They knew that it had been 
promised to Abraham, whom they loved tocall Father Abra- 
ham ; they knew it had been promised to David that from 
his family a king should come to reign forever. Isaiah had 
written of the time when a child should be born, and there 
should be no end of his government. Look in Isaiah 9 : 6, 
and find how many names are there given him. 

Bethlehem.—A great emperor, Cesar Augustus, ruled in 
Rome, and Rome ruled the world. Czsar wanted to count 
the people of every city and country that belonged to his 
kingdom, and sent an order that everfone must go to his 
own city to be enrolled in the lists. A man named Joseph, 
a carpenter, lived in Nazareth, but the old home of his 
family was Bethlehem (use or make map), and the records 
of his family were all there. Bethlehem was the home of 
the shepherd boy who became a king, it was often called 
the city of David, and Joseph belonged to the same family 
in the line from David the king. To have his name enrolled 
where he belonged, he must have said to Mary his wife: 
“ Let us go to Bethlehem.” Many other people went there, 
and Joseph could find no room at the inn, the usual stopping- 
place for travelers; and he and Mary had to stay in a large 
open place, with a roof and a floor divided off like stalls for 
cattle and their keepers. 

The Angel of the Lord.—Around Bethlehem were fields 
that even in winter were green pastures, where were shep- 
herds with their flocks, All night they watched, lest robbers 
or wild beasts should break into the fold. One night, while 
they watched, suddenly an angel stood by them, and a strange 
light, brighter than any earthly light, shone all around them. 
They were afraid; hut the angel said: “ Fea not: for, be- 
hold, I bring you good tidings of great joy, which shall be to 
all people. For unto you is born this day, in the city of 
David, a Saviour, which is Christ the Lord.” How kindly 
this wonderful message was sent! Not to some gathering of 
those the world would call great, not to kings or scholars, 
but to lowly shepherds tending their sleeping flocks. Lest 
they should be startled and afraid, one angel told them why 
he came, and gave them the glad news meant for all the 
earth. Then, lest they could not believe, the angel gave a 
sign or proof that it was all true,—that they should find in 
Bethlehem a little child lying in a manger. 

The Heavenly Host.—Heaven itself could no longer keep 
in silence the news the angel had told, There was a burst 
of music,—such a song as earth never heard before. ‘A mul- 
titude of the hosts of heaven were with the angel, praising 
God; half the words of the song were praise to God in 
heaven. Half the song, rejoicing for the blessing that had 
come to earth. 


‘Glory to God in the highest, 
Aud on earth peace among men in whom he is well pleased.” 


We can scarcely understand the joy and surprise of the 
shepherds, listening to the words and music of heaven, and 
the glad praises of angels who had been forever with the 
Father and the Son in heaven, rejoicing that he had come 
to earth. 

Let us Go to Bethlehen.—The music ceased, the shepherds 
did not wait and wonder. As soon as the angels had gone 


hem, and. see.” It was not because they doubted the good 
news; for they knew who sent the message, and said: “See 
this which the Lord has made known unto us.” They did 
not put off going because of business, or to a more convenient 
time ; they did not send some one else to see and report; they 
did not say “we will go some time,” they were in earnest, 
and believed the angel words, They came with haste. 
Among all the crowds in Bethlehem, they found Joseph and 
Mary, not in the inn, but just as the angel said. They found 
the child in warm, soft wrappings, not in robes fit for a king, 
nor in a cradle made for a prince; for his baby-sleep was in 
amanger. Mary and Joseph went to Bethlehem because of 
the order of the emperor, and the emperor did not know 
that he was helping to prove the word of God, and showing 
that not one promise shall ever fail (Micah 5 : 2). 





may help the world to know and believe in him? Rather 


What had Isaiah the prophet called him long before? 

It would be well for scholars, in their note-books, to mak, 
a list of the names applied to Christ, with the meaning ¢ 
each, adding to it from time to time as found in our progres. 
sive studies of his life and work, 

Louisville, Ky. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 


BY JULIA E. PECK, 


It will be quite difficult for the children to understand re. 
lations in time and place if, without explanation, we make 
sudden change from Old to New Testament history. 

It may be well to give the children an occasional dril! on 
the order and connection of events studied during the year, 
This can be done by the aid of a chart, which shall picture 
these events in some sort of order. 

The teacher, in planning such a chart, may be helped by 
referring to a little book by Mary E. Burt, called “ Literary 
Landmarks.” . There are a number of charts here which we 
can borrow and adapt to our Bible lessons. 

For the lesson to-day the teacher draws an outline map of 
Galilee, Samaria, and Judea; and, while drawing, talks about 
the little town of Nazareth, nestled among the green hills, 
drawing a circle to- indicate Nazareth, and outlining hills 
behind it. 

I am going to tell you about a man named Joseph who 
lived here in Nazareth. Now all the hands come up, be- 
cause you know a story about Joseph, and are all anxious 
to tell it. 

You are thinking of Joseph and his eleven brothers who 
lived way over here in Egypt (showing the direction on 
the map). 

To get the connection, remind the children of the last days 
of Joseph, and afterward let them speak of the Israelites 
who “ moved far away from that unkind king, and came toa 
pleasant land.” This map is a picture of a part of that 
pleasant place, and I am going to tell about another Joseph 
who lived here many years after this pleasant land was found. 

This really was a beautiful place. Figs, oranges, and dates 
and grapes grew here, and it was always like summer. 

Joseph was a carpenter, and his wife was named Mary, | 
begin to see the hands come up again; for you all knows 
story about “t Mary the mother” and “a little babe.” 

As far as possible develop this story from the children, 
reserving the golden text until the very last ; but do not state 
who this babe was; reserve this also, unless the children 
already know. Even in this case they will be more apt to 
speak of the babe in the stable, lying in a manger. Intro 
duce thoughts of the long journey from Nazareth to Bethle- 
hem, tracing the course on the map, and speaking of probable 
incidents by the way, and of the hospitality of the people, 
who gave them little cakes made of corn to eat, also dates 
and figs and grapes. Show a pictare of Mary riding slowly 
along on a donkey, and Joseph walking at her side. 

You see they had to travel very slowly, because there were 
no steam-cars or electric-cars or express-wagons there. 

It was a long dusty journey, and they were very tired when 
they reached Bethlehem. 

Here, ever so many people had come, like Joseph, to pay 
money to the emperor, and there was no house where they 
could sleep. You may tell the rest. 

Was the stable like ours? It was not built by carpenters, 
but was cut in a rocky hillside. 

There is a story about some shepherds who stayed out all 
night in their pasture. There were no fences to keep the 
sheep from running away, and that is why on this very night 
the shepherds had to stay out all night to guard their sheep. 
You may tell what they saw and heard. 

In developing this story do not show a picture of this scene, 
as the children can form a far higher conception of the angels 
who eang the heavenly chorus than any we can present ia 
pictures. 

Were the shepherds frightened? Why? We will leara 
a verse that an angel spoke to these shepherds. 

Teach the golden text here. In telling the story of the 
shepherds, it would be well to quote directly verses 9, 10, 
and 11, 

Who was this babe? If I should ask now, you might call 
out roughly or loudly, and that would not be right. Whe 
all are quiet, and all the hands are folded, I will ask some 00° 
to speak this great name softly, like a prayer. 

Nerthampton, Mass, 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


BY H. B. TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F.B-8. 


“ LAID HIM IN A MANGER; BECAUSE THERE WAS NO Roo 
FOR THEM IN THE INN.” —This does not necessarily imply,” 
it would in Western lands, degradation or insult. Inns, fF 





What names are given to the infant child in this lesson? 


khans, or, as they are often termed, caravanseries, ~ a 
built im the East in exactly thegame style, and with the 
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grrangements, a8 in the most ancient times. The inn is not, 
ss with us, a place to which the traveler resorts to find and 
pay for whatever accommodation and food he may require. 
The khan is, on the contrary, a public building, generally 
erected by private munificence. The custom prevails even 
to the far East. In China there is no work of merey more 
highly esteemed, or which is held to give a higher claim to 
heaven, than the erection of such shelters for the wayfarer. 
The inn at Bethlehem, as we may infer from the incidental 
reference in Jeremiah 41 : 17, was founded by Chimham, the 
son of Barzillai the Gileadite (2 Sam. 19: 31-40), in the days 
of David or Solomon, on the high road going down to Egypt. 
The ordinary plan of such buildings is a large square, with a 
gateway, in which is, usually, the porter’s lodge, or house of the 
keeper of the khan, and the gate always carefully fastened at 
night. There is no other access to the building, nor are there 
any windows. looking outwards. The square courtyard is 
generally of considerable size, in order to receive the camels, 
which form the chief part of an Eastern caravan. If the 
building is of only one story, there may be a few closed 
chambers attached to the walls; but for the most part the 
court is surrounded on all sides by open arcades, to afford 
shelter to man and beast alike. If, as is more generally the 
case, the building has two stories, the lower one is simply a 
series of arcades‘on all the four sides. The upper floor con- 
sists of a series of small rooms, opening on to a verandah, 
which runs round the whole khan. It was once my fate to 
find myself in such a khan, on the outskirts of a Mesopotamian 
town, where the whole of the upper story was occupied before 
my arrival by the family of a great government official, and 
I was compelled, of necessity, to occupy one of the arcades 
below, side by side with my horses and asses. The keeper of 
the place is only expected to provide water and straw, for 
which he receives:a very small remuneration, There is 
always a well, either within the court or close by. But in 
the hill country the khan is sometimes placed against the 
. side of a hill, especially where there are caves, natural or 
artificial, or, more frequently, natural caves are enlarged. 
The inn of the good Samaritan, on the road to Jericho, was 
probably of this kind, for just opposite the modern khan is 
the ancient well, which is still used, only a few yards from a 
bold, perpendicular cliff, in which there is a large cave, still 
wed as a sheepfold. Now the inn at Bethlehem we know to 
have been on the high road to Egypt, which passes close in 
front of the Church of the Nativity, which clings to the side 
ot the hill, and claims to be on the site of the ancient khan. 
Tentath the chutch are several cfives, among them the 
frmous grotto in which St. Jerome lived for so many years, 
and where he translated that precious legacy to Christendom, 
the Latin version of the Bible, though, in the last six years, 
French mistaken piety has destroyed the charm of the his- 
torie site, and excavated the grotto to more than double its 
original size, in order to consecrate it as a chapel. There is 
no improbability, supposing the khan to have been on this 
tite, in the caves at its rear having been utilized for the ac- 
commodation of cattle, asin the khan I have just described. 
There certainly would not be more than one ino at Beth- 
lehem; its position was most probably unchanged, dnd the 
tradition may well have remained till Jerome’s day. 

The College, Durham, England. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM EWING. 


“Every OnE To His Own City.”—I have often observed 
vith interest how men, born in particular towns and villages, 
even after they have long settled in far distant places con- 
tinue to be taxed, rated for soldier-money, road-money, etc., 
% members of the community in the town or district to 
which they originally belonged. This is frequently the case 
if there is any special reason for pride in their birthplace, 
tnd more particularly if any advantage accrues to those 
retaining the connection. Christian natives of Nazareth, for 
‘tample, for very obvious reasons, are loath to be enrolled in 
tay other place. Natives of any village in the Lebanon will 
teldom be found enrolled in any other district; partly, no 
dabt, because the inhabitants of the mountain have a good, 
conceit of themselves, and do not care to be identified with 
those whom they are accustomed to patronize; but also and 
chiefly because, in Mt. Lebanon, since the rearrangement of 
tfhirs after the massacre, there is a greater show of justice, 

id burdens are much easier to be borne. 

_ “It a Manger,” erc.—A few days ago I had the privi- 
lege of standing again on the spot which tradition has long 
‘sociated with this august event. Visited by thousands 
‘very year, described hundreds of times, no matter how often 
wen, my feeling is that here one is always more impressed 
a0 at any other of the so-called holy places in Palestine. 
how one does wish that all the tinsel and gilding, the 
tarble slabs and silver stars, the candles and swinging lamps, 
*«t to speak of the paintings, which seem so strangely out of 
could be made to vanish, that the cavern might return 

# something like original conditions! In the floor of the 
“vera isa large marble slab with a silver star in the center, 
tnd which is engraved in the Latin tongue, “Here the 
wes made fiesh.” A little distance inward is shown 





the spot where it is said he was laid in the manger. Over 
each you have, of course, the inevitable altar. Crowds of 
pilgrims of all sorts and conditions come through, falling on 
their faces, creeping on hands and knees, and kissing the 
stones in their devotions. The candles and lamps shed al- 
most as much smoke as light, and through the dimness you 
catch the glitter of eye and musket of the Turkish soldier, 
who stands by to prevent the members of different sects from 
doing each other an injury; for, alas! these Christians love 
not one another. There is grim irony in the situation; the 
follower of the false prophet guarding the very cradle of the 
Prince of Peace from desecration at the hands of those who 
profess to worship and follow him. One view of this would 
do more than volumes, I believe, to show why Christianity 
has made so little impression in the ranks of Islam. The 
soldier has a few candles at hand which he offers in the 
hope that you may wish to go farther in, and may give 
him a few paras for the light. Meanwhile he watches the 
worshipers with a smile in which are mingled half amuse- 
ment and half lofty Moslem contempt. 

“AND THERE WERE SHEPHERDS,” Etc.—The shepherds 
of Palestine are, for the most part, poor and simple-hearted 
people. By their long days and, during many months, nights 
as well, spent in the solitudes in company with their gentle 
charges, they are in great measure protected from the cor- 
ruptions incident to town and village life. Hardy they are, 
and brave, and ready at all times to hazard themselves for 
their flocks. I have seen them, at evening, gather the sheep 
together into a wide circular enclosure formed of dry thorns. 
The dogs were placed outside to give the alarm against night 
prowlers of all kinds, the shepherds lying down in the center 
to lightest slumber. Thus it might have been with the 
shepherds here, the red glare of fire and lamp in Bethlehem 
shining through the dim starlight on the hillside behind 
them. The spot has, of course, been pointed out by tradi- 
tion, surrounded by a stone wall, and a tower built. The 
wall is now in ruins, and the tower is crumbling. 


Edgbaston, Birmingham, England. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





THE SAVIOUR CAME 


AS A BABE. 
, “TOR FAMILY. 
Ina LV BIRTHPLACE, 





HE HUMBLED HIMSELF. 








THE ANGELS’ MESSAGE, 





CHRIST THE LORD IS BORN. 
HE IS HERE, IN THIS CITY. 
IN & MANGER, NOW, HE LIES. 
THIS GOOD NEWS IS FOR YOU. 


LET US GO AND SEE. 

















HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


** My song shall be of Jesus.” 

“‘ Repeat the story o’er and o’er.” 

** Room for thee.” 

“ Joy to the world! the Lord is come.” 

“ Hark! what mean those holy voices.” 

“ Hark! hark, my soul.” 

* It came upon the midnight clear.” 

“* While shepherds watched their flocks by night.” 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY AMOS B. WELLS, 
FOR THE TEACHER. 


1. HeraLpines.—What is the plan of this new year of 
Sunday-school lessons? How can we study them so as to get 
the clearest and most systematic knowledge of the life of our 
Saviour? How can we study them so as to get nearest to 
Christ in our lives? Who was Jesus? (John 1: 1-18.) Why 
did he come to earth? (Matt. 1: 21; Luke 1: 78,79.) For 
what reasons was this just the best time in the world’s history 
for his coming? What heavenly announcement of his birth 
was made to Joseph? (Matt. 1 : 18-25.) To Mary? (Luke 1: 
26-38.) 

2. Tue Taxrne (vs. 1-3).—In what year was Christ born? 
How was the mistake in our calendar introduced? Who 
was emperor Of Rome then? How wide was his sway? 
What advantage did this give the early preachers of the gos- 
pel? What is meant by “his own city,” to which each went 
to be enrolled? 

3. Beruiemem (vs. 4-6).—How was Bethlehem connected 


with David? (1 Sam. 16: 4,18, 19; 2 Sam. 23:15.) With 
what famous Bible story is the town also connected? (Ruth 1: 
19; 2:4.) What seemingly contrary prophecies concerning 
Christ were fulfilled by his birth in Bethlehem? (Mic. 5 : 2; 
Matt. 2: 23.) How is the name “ Bethlehem” appropriate 
to this great event? 

4. In A MaNGeEr (v. 7).— What sort of places were Eastern 
ions? Eastern stables? How can men crowd Jesus out of 
their inns,—their practical, business lives,—and what is the 
result? Why was it necessary, for the purposes God had in. 
mind, that Jesus should come into the world as a babe? as 
poor? What improvement has Christianity wrought in the 
condition of the children? the poor? 

5. In THE Frevp (vs. 8, 9).—Why did the shepherds need 
to watch their sheep by night? Why is there no inconsis- 
tency between this account and the tradition that Jesus was 
born in December? In what ways has Christianity been 
blessing the world’s workers, since this angels’ visit to the 
shepherds? Why are we afraid, as the shepherds were, 
when we are brought near the spiritual world in thought or 
reality? How can we overcome this fear? (v. 10.) 

6. THe Goop Trpres (vs. 10-12).—What are some other 
joyful tidings that have flashed over the world? Why isthis 
news of Christ’s birth more joyous than all the rest together? 
This news—in what sense is it for all people? Whose fault 
is it that it does not reach them all? 

7. THe ANGELS’ Sone (vs, 13-16).—What does the angels” 
song put foremost? Why? How may we give God’s glory 
this first place in our lives? What does “in the highest” 
signify? What different kinds of peace did Christ bring to 
the earth? In what way did the life of Jesus show ‘the 
Father’s “ good will toward men,” even toward the worst sin- 
ners? What is to be imitated in the conduct of the shep- 
herds after receiving these heavenly commands? When we 
too hear the good news that God came to earth for us, 
what should we do? 


FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 


1, Where was Jesus born? 2. What were Joseph and 
Mary doing there? 3. In what lowly spot was Jesus born? 
4. Who was this Babe of Bethlehem? 5. Why did God come 
to this world? 6. Who heard the good news first? 7. Who 
told them? 8. What was the angels’ song? 9. What did 
the song promise to men? 10. What did the song give to 
God? 


Boston, Mass. 


QUESTIONS TO BE ANSWERED IN WRITING.? 


1, What emperor ruled the world at the time of Jesus 
birth? 2. Why were Joseph and Mary required to journey 
to Bethlehem? 3. What night visions appeared to the shep- 
herds of Bethlehem? 4. What facts did they learn from 
these visions? 5. To what practical use did they put this 
information ? ' 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


Explorers are still intent on locating the world’s geographi- 
cal apex by reaching the North Pole as the extremity of the 
earth’s surface sweep. This lesson deals with a more im- 
portant matter, and shows us the world’s center bistorically 
and spiritually, A center is a very small point, just as small 
for a circle of infinite sweep as for a circle of a hand-breadth 
in diameter, or of a moment’s space of time ; but it is all-im- 
portant as a center, from which go out radii to the near cir- 
cumference or to the far. ; 

That little babe in a manger of Bethlehem was a center of 
interest in a virgin mother’s heart; it was also a-center of 
interest in the host of heaven; it was a center of interest in 
the earthty life of that fanfily from Nazareth; it was also a 
center of interest in the world’s story, past, present, and to 
come. Parents, relatives, shepherds, wise men, kings, em 
perors, religious rulers, the great of the earth, and the com> 
mon people everywhere, came to have more and more interest 
in that little physical center, and to feel more and more the 
everq@ridening circle of influence from that moral and spiri- 
tual center; and still the circle grows, while the center re- 
mains the same. 

Our personal salvation hinges on our personal interest in 
that event. The world’s highest possibilities in every realm 
hinge on the world’s interest in the same event. 

How the simplest acts of men gain their chief importance 
through their connection with God’s controlling purposes of 
providence! Csesar Augustus, emperor of Rome, ruler of the 
world in the eyes of tye world, comes into loftier promimence 
than in any other royal act of his by his incidental and 
providential connection with the center of all history, in his 
issuing a decree of enrolment that brought for the time being 





1 NoTE.—These questions are given alsoin The ; rs Magar 
They occupy a full page opposite the lesson to Which they refer, 
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Jesus was born into the world in a manger, as the world’s 
Saviour. 

Lord, help us to realize that in thee is the center of all 
things! Help us so to live in thee as to be always at the 
center of influence and of power ! 





ADDED POINTS, 


Nothing “ comes to pass” without God’s knowledge. “ Man 
proposes, but God disposes.” 

The Messiah was to be brought out of Bethlehem ; but who 
foresaw how this was to come about? Let us not stagger at a 
promise of God because we do not see how it is to be made 
good, 

With every new birth there are new possibilities; but only 
as there is a spiritual connection with the Babe of Bethle- 
hein is there the highest possibility to any new-born babe. 

What if men have no place for us or for ours! If we are 
God’s (and he wants us to be so), we can do without the help 
of man, and we need have no fear of harm from man. 

When God has a message of love to men, he sends it to 
them at their post of duty. They are more likely to be 
visited by angels when they are where they ought to be, by 
day or by night, than if they were in what might seem a 
pleasanter or a more hopeful place. 

Ange!s rejoice together in God’s plans of love. If we re- 
joice in the same good things, we are sharers with angels in 
our rejoicing. 

_If we will follow up the lines of God’s pointing out, we 
shall find that things are as good as God said they were. 
Why should we miss these clews? 





BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


—<>—__— 


RECENT FICTION* 


The seething modern tendencies and interests are well 
exemplified in latter-day fiction. Never before, perhaps, 
was technique so zealously sought, were themes so daringly 
handled, were the manifold phases of life so faithfully 
studied; and most marked of all is the eager spirit of 
inquiry and unrest, making so much of our novel-writing 
strenuous and unhealthy. Viewing the recent output, 
certain main streams may be indicated. Prominent just 
now is purpose-fiction: novels weighted with a message, 
having a thesis to uphold or an evil to denounce. 
Madame Grand’s The Heavenly Twins is a familiar ex- 
ample of this. In her later volume of short stories,— 
Our Manifold Nature,—this gifted writen, too much a 
special pleader to be quite an artist, furnishes some read- 
able tales with the didactic note less strong, yet never 
wholly silent, and coming out plainly in the leading 
sketch,—“A Yellow Leaf.” Madame Grand puts much of 
thought and feeling into her work, nor are brilliance and 
humor lacking ; the twins in her earlier book, for ex- 
ample, being often amusing, if exaggerated. 

' Mrs. Caffyn’s A Yellow Aster also belongs to this pur- 
pose-novel group. The story, which was a London sen- 
sation, depicts the result of a lack of maternal affection 
upora girl who, on reaching maturity, marries without 
love, experimentally, and experiences the horror of a 
refined nature in such a situation. Through the birth 
of a baby, love for the husband is finally born, but not 
until months of agony are lived through and powerfully 
described. The story is a strong one, but the freedom 
with which the theme is handled raises a doubt as to 
its wholesomeness ; and, moreover, it may be questioned 


* Our Manifold Nature : Stories from Life. By Sarah Grand. 12mo, 
pp. vi, 235. New York: D. Appleton &Co. $1. 

A Yellow Aster: A Novel. By Iota [pseud. for Mrs. Mannington 
Caffyn}. 12mo, pp. 307. New York: D. Appleton & Co. $1. 

Marcella. By Mrs.T. Humphry Ward [Mrs. Mary A. Ward]. With 
es 2 vols. 12mo, pp. iv, 447; iv, 498. New York: Macmillan & 

» $2. 

Dodo: A Detail of the Day. By E. F. Benson. 
Chicago: C. H. Sergel & Co. $1.25 

The Rubicon. By E. F. Benson. 
D. Appleton & Co. $1. 

Ships that Pass in the Night. By Beatrice Harraden. 
vil, 235. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. $1 

In Varying Moods. By Beatrice Harraden. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1. 

Life’s Little Ironies : A Set of Tales with Some Co! 
entitied A Few Crushed Characters. By Thomas 
pp. ii, 268. New York: Harper & Bros. $1.25. 

* Memoirs of Sherlock Holmes. By A. Conan Dovle. 
trated, pp. v, 281. New York: Harper & Bros. $1.50. 

Under the Red Robe. By Stanley J. Weyman, 12mo, illustrated, 
pp. v, 340. New York : Longmans, Green, & Co. $1.25. 

The Exiles, and Other Stories. By Rich Harding Davis, With 
a 12mo, illustrated, pp. iii, 221. N@w York: Harper & Bros. 

1.50. 


A Protégée of Jack Hamlin's, and Other Stories. By Francis Bret 
Harte. 16mo, pp. iii, 292. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. $1.25. 

Horace Chase: A Novel. By Constance Fenimore Woolson. 12mo, 
pp. li, 419. New York: Harper & Bros. . $1.25. 

Pembroke: A Novel. By Mary E. Wilkins. 12mo, illustrated, 
pp. ili, 330. New York: Harper & Bros. $1.50. 

Pastime Stories. By Thomas Nelson Page. Illustrated b 
Frost. 12mo, pp. vili, 220. New York: Harper & Bros. $1.25. 
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if the neglect of Gwen, in her young days, would have 
produced such strange results as here follow. 

Mrs, Ward’s earlier work belonged distinctly to pur- 
pose-fiction, but her latest novel, Marcella, cannot be 
so classed with justice. In Robert Elsmere, and again 
in David Grieve, personal religion was the subject-matter, 
and the author’s position that of the advocate. In 
Marcella, modern socialism is as clearly the theme, but 
it is treated after the manner of the artist; for Mrs. Ward 
writes not so much to set forth her views as out of the 
creative impulse, her subject being chosen because one 
naturally interesting her, and typical of the times. The 
book is thus artistically an advance on her other fic- 
tion. Itis a large, earnest, moving work, and, though 
tragic in its conception, the fine romanticism of the at- 
mosphere, and the pleasing close of the novel, will 
mollify those who wish to be left by fiction in a good- 
humored mood. No current fiction is more finely repre- 
sentative of the day than this,—none, on the whole, is so 
able and ethically ardent. 

A class of fiction that mirrors lighter and, in the main, 
unpleasantly cynical social tendencies, is that of which 
E. F. Benson’s Dodo is a fair example. This novel re- 
ceived unusual attention on its appearance in London, 
because it was said to portray in its title character a 
prominent English society lady,—which the author has 
since explicitly denied. In The Rubicon, his later novel, 
Mr. Benson, who is the nephew of the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, draws in Lady Hayes another Dodo,—worldly, 
cynjcal, brilliant, and wicked. Such society as Mr. Benson 
portrays may exist, but it is England’s only hope that it 
is confined to that small minority which has too much 
money and too little brains to be profitable members of 
the body politic. Only those who affect unpleasant analy- 
sis of vicious social phenomena will enjoy such fiction. 

Beatrice Harraden’s Ships that Pass in the Night has 
the distinctive modern touch, and is not without its keen 
showing up of foibles and follies, but it is a far sweeter 
and in some ways wholesomer book than those just re- 
ferred to. Depicting the life at a German cure, where a 
group of invalids are studied with much insight, humor, 
and pathos, it presents in The Disagreeable Man a selfish 
cynic, who, in the companionship of a young girl, a fel- 
low-invalid, develops.a love which enriches and rectifies 
his character, The book, displays an almost epigram- 
maticvigor. Itis suggestive and thought-provoking. But 
the serious blotch upon it is that which in effect amounts 
to agnosticism. The author has thrown away the best 
part of a splendid opportunity. Artistically, it flattens 
out to a trite and commonplace ending. In Varying 
Moods embodies half a dozen or more examples of Miss 
Harraden’s gift at the short story ; tales pathetic, tragic, 
and whimsical, but always suggestive, having romance, 
tenderness, and poetry, and in the first and longest sketch, 
““At the Green Dragon,” proving the writer’s realistic 
strength, conjoined with a welcome romanticism. 

There can be no question that, broadly viewed in his’ 
work, Thomas Hardy, as an artist,—one of the chiefs of 
his time,—is a pessimist, a story-maker who dispirits 
and saddens, if indeed he does not in a measure pollute. 
The very title of his new collection of short tales— 
Life’s Little Ironies—goes to illustrate it. The sar- 
donic tricks of Fate are here painted, and, as the themes 
more often than not turn on guilty love, and are con- 
ducted with gréat directness of method, the volume is 
not one for the Young Person. One must testify to the 
knowledge of life and the fine art in this work, even if 
depioring the dreary conclusions to be drawn from the 
scenes presented ; and it is a relief that in the “ Wessex 
Sketches,” concluding the collection, genial humor pre- 
dominates over stern drama, and the exquisite truthful- 
ness of these local types, so long studied and loved by 

Mr. Hardy, will be felt by every reader. 

But as against all this morbid analysis, this cynical 
mood of the modern novelist, there has of late devel- 
oped a robust school of writers of romantic fiction, 
followers of Scott and Hugo, who return to incident, ob- 
jective plot, and heroic and picturesque personages. 
That their books are eagerly welcomed, testifies to the 
ineradicable love for stories of adventure and romance. 
Kipling, in spite of his at times brutal realism, stands 
for this class of novel-makers. So does Conan Doyle; 
and in his Memoirs of Sherlock Holmes, wherein. further 
proof is given of the astuteness of this famous character 
of fiction, and the detective’s profession raised to a scien- 
tific dignity, Dr. Doyle furnishes some fascinating mys- 
tery-tales, possessing distinct literary merit, and with 
nothing vicious about their excitement. Holmes, alas! 
is killed in the final sketch, and so we are to hear ho 





Ketharine Lauderdale. By F. Marion Crawford. With portrait. 
Tilustrated by Alfred Brennan. 2 vols. i6mo, pp. iv, 332; iv, 336. 
New York : Macmillan &Oo, $2. 


more from this gentlemanly student of crime. 








(Vol. XXXVI, Noy | 
who pens historical stories of a breezy adventuresom, 
ness. His Under the Red Robe, like the earlier A Gep. 
tleman of France, is a narrative of Louis XIV. day — 
The tale traces the betterment of a stormy, reckless natu, 
through love, and is, moreover, crowded with excitj 
events and graphic scenes,—a capital novel with much 
charm of style. 

In our own country it is a good sign that the pn. 
mantic, often allied with an artistic realism in the de. 
pictment of local types, takes precedence of the lex 
healthful divisions mentioned. Richard Harding Davis, 
The Exiles contains his latest work in the short story, 
and, as before, plenty of incident and a natural humor, 
together with a decided gift for hitting off modern types, 
characterize it. The title-story and “ The Writing on the 
Wall,” give dramatic scenes in Tangier and Cairo, while 
in the remaining five, England, Western America, and 
New York City furnish the background, and both Hefty 
Burke and Van Bibber are seen again. Mr. Davis never 
did a stronger thing in the way of social study than 
“His Bad Angel.” 

Bret Harte has always been consistently a romanticist, 
and his A Protégée of Jack Hamlin, a volume of his 
short stories, is no exception. Hamlin, a gentlemap- 
gambler with a soft heart, is a real creation, and, while 
he and some other of this veteran fictionist’s character 
may be untrue to life as we know it, it is easy to 
enjoy them and their doings in those unconventional 
Western scenes which this writer was a pioneer in painting, 

In Horace Chase, the last novel the public will get 
from the lamented Miss Woolson, the truthful realism of 
the day is happily blended with romanticism. Thescenes 
at Asheville in earlier days of watering-place life are 
excellent in local color; and the Franklins, mother and 
daughters, with their friends and outlying relatives, are 
good studies, and a suitable foil for Horace Chase, who, 
as a creation, deserves to rank with Silas Lapham. 

It is commonly said that the writer of short stories 
fails in the longer novel. This is by no means always 
so, but in Mary Wilkins’s Pembroke we get an example 
of the truth of the principle. Pembroke is the short tale 
writ large, rather than a true novel; still, Miss Wilkins 
is to be thanked for many veracious scenes of old-fash- 
ioned New England life herein displayed. 

Thomas Nelson Page increases our debt to him by bis 
Pastime Stories, delightful illustrations of the romance, 
racy wit, and naive poetry resident in darkey life viewed 
in its environment in the sunny South, of which he is 
one of the most promising literary sons. 

Turning again to city life, one finds Crawford’s Katha- 
rine Lauderdale, like Marcella, in two-volume gene 
rosity of bulk, but unlike Mrs. Ward in that it presents 
more matter-of-fact events and people. Mr. Crawford is 
a trained artist, and knows how to tell a story, and his 
cunning does not forsake him here. There are well- 
drawn characters in the book besides the chief ones, 
and an intimate picture of New York social life is given. 
Yet the atmosphere is, on the whole, mundane, and there 
is little ennobling or enlarging in the section of hu- 
manity that is shown. 












Our English Cousins. By Richard Harding Davis. (12mo, 
illustrated, pp. x, 228. New York: Harper & Bros. $1.25.) 


Mr. Davis is: equally happy as a story-teller and a3 4 
narrator of travels in the lighter vein. This book about 
England has nothing in it of profound or meditative 
character. He is attracted neither by the charms of the 
past nor by the problems of the present. But he gives 
us a lively and sharply observant American’s view of 
English society in its two extremes,—the West End 
fashionables and the costermongers of the east. The 
race days, Oxford at Commencement time, London in the 
season, and a general election, are described in a fashion 
highly amusing, and not uninstructive. Mr. Davis is at 
his best in describing British “chaff,” as in the scene!” 
the Sheldonian Theater, where the undergraduates qu" 
the vice-chancellor and other dignitaries in immemorial 
fashion. ‘Their manner was serious, and rather that of 
a public censor who was more bored than otherwise by 
his duties, but who was determined that the proceedings 
should go off with dignity.” “They did not laugh # 
their own impertinences, or in any way act 2s if they 
thought they were doing anything amusing or peculiar. 
It was the earnestness of their manner and their mock 
anxiety that all should go right which made it fan?Y- 
And the most absurd thing about it was the obvious #*° 
and terror in which the authorities stood of them.” 


The Spiritual Life : Studies of Devotion and Worship. (2 


pp. 198. Boston : George H. Ellis. $1.) far 
In its inception, no American denomination ** 
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Unitarians,. Starting with ‘‘ common- 
sense” 28 the-final criterion of religious 
truth and falsehood, they did not quite 
sympathize with the mystical element 
in their own Channing. Theodore Par- 
ter did no more than carry this first 
Unitarianism to its legitimate conse- 
quences. A new direction, however, was 
given to ‘their thought, by Channing, 
Mrs. Follen, Jones Very, James Freeman 
Clarke, and the Transcendentalists, They 
discoverered how much there was in the 
deyotional literature of other lands and 
earlier times which could be appreciated 
by those who dissented from the historical 
orthodoxy, and to this they turned with a 
lively appreciation, The present book is 
an outcome of this newer tendency. It 
consists of six papers, which portray the 
spiritual life of the early Church, of the 
German and Spanish mystics, and of 
the modern Church, specifically in Eng- 
jand and America. Of course, no ex- 
haustive treatment of these subjects is 
possible, and most readers will find what 
js said to be rather one-sided, Thus, in 
the last chapter, more space and attention 
are given to the Unitarian poets than their 
number or merits call for, But the book 
isa healthy sign. 


New Tesonent Hours. By Cunningham Geikie, 
D.D., LL.D. Vol. I.: The Gospels. W ith 
maps 9 illustrations. (12mo, pp. viii, 
491. New York: James Pott & Co. $1.50.) 


Dr. Geikie’s extremely popular Hours 
with the Bible has many merits and one 
great fault; namely, it stops with Malachi. 
Inthe words with which a very small boy 
complimented a preacher, the reader “ is 
mad when he is done.” But now the 
god doctor girds up his loins for. the 
tak of carrying his studies on, from 
Matthew to Revelation, and makes his 
beginning with this volume on the Gos- 

pes. It comes opportunely when the In- 
temational lessons enter upon a course of 
gospel study which will lasta twelvemonth. 

In that study, readers of The Sunday 
School Times will have the benefit of 
Dr. Geikie’s assistance throughout, if it 
please God to spare his valuable life. 
But such is the doctor’s versatility that 
they will not find this book to anticipate 
his fresher studies week by week. 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


Charles Dudley Warner has written a 
new novel, entitled The Golden House, 
to be published as a serial in Harper’s 
Magazine during the last half of this year. 
It is to be illustrated by W. 1. Smedley. 


Christian Endeavor Plans and Princi- 
ples, by the Rev. J. H. Bomberger, is a 
paper-covered book published by the Press 
Reformed Publishing Company of Dayton, 
Ohio. It contains information and help- 
ful suggestions that are of real value, The 
table of contents which is printed with 
the book makes it especially useful for 
reference, It is sold for fifteen cents per 
‘opy, or twelve dollars per hundred. 


The publication house of F. Tempsky 
of Vienna is issuing a splendid reproduc- 
lion of the original cartoons of the apostles’ 

beads belonging to. Leonardo da Vinci's 
feat picture ef the Lord’s Supper. The 

wings are in the possession of a Ger- 

men princess, the Grand Duchess of Sax- 

*0y-Weimar, These are being repro- 

duced on eight sheets, each forty by fifty 

a and are accompanied by an 
text from the of Dr. 

R ry pen C, 


The marking of Bible passages is a 
*mmon practice with many, and a num- 
‘vag helps to systematizing such marking 

been published. The Rev. J. Berg 
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Esenwein’s booklet, Hinta on Bible Mark- 
ing, is one of these. Mr. Esenwein shows 
why, what, and how, to mark in one’s 
Bible, and gives useful information in 
convenient form for reference. His list of 
symbols and colors to be used in marking 
is very complete, The price of the book- 
let, published by The Evangel ical Publish- 
ing Company, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 
is twenty-five cents. 





A new edition of Smith’s Bible Diction- 
ary haslong been a desideratum. During 
the third of a century which has elapsed 
since the first volume appeared, great 
strides have been made in the doctrinal, 
literary, and historical appreciation of the 
Bible. At the same time, antagonisms 
have been developed between contrasted 
schools of criticism, which would make it 
easier to supply a work to suit each ten- 
dency, as Riehm’s and Schenkel’s do in 
Germany, than to supply one which will 
suit both, As a result of this difficulty, 
it is said, the attempt made by the Rev. 
J. L. Fuller to effect a revision had been 
suspended. At last a new, revised, and 
enlarged edition of Volume I, (A to J) 
has been issued in two volumes, with the 
announcement that the editor means to 
stop with this, The publishers give asa 


“having been composed on a more ex- 
tended and comprehensive scale than the 
earlier portions of the dictionary, ...do 
not call for similar revision.” This is true 
as far as it goes; but the last volume ap- 
peared in 1863, and the articles on Psalms, 
Pentateuch, Prophets, and many others, 
are now antiquated from almost any point 
of view. In the revision of Volume I, both 
tendencies are represented. On the one 
side we have Lightfoot, Salmon, Kirk- 
patrick, Sayce, Westcott, Wright, and Tris- 
tram; on the other, Driver, Ryle; Sanday, 
and Schiller-Szinessy. Deuteronomy falls 
to Professor Driver, and Professor Sanday 
sepplements the late Archbishop Thom- 
son’s article 0 on the Gespem 











BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is more 
than 146,500 copies. Advertisers are free to 
examine the subscription list at any time, The 
advertising rate is $1.25 per line, with discounts 
of from 5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per 
cent on an advertisement running a year, An 
advertiser agreeing to take a certain uniform 
amount of space (not less than three inches) in 
each issue for a year, may have such a position 
in the paper, regularly, as he may choose, so far 
as it will not conflict with earlier contracts with 
other adwertisers, nor with the Publishers’ idea 
of the general make-up of the advertising pages. 
All advertising, however, conditioned on an 
appearance upon the last page, will be charged 
an advance of 20 per cent upon the regular rates. 
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_ PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT, 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is published weekly 
at aay mowteg rates, for either old or new subscrib- 








ers, These rates include postage : 
ONE COPY, one year... -+$1.50 
One copy, five years, full payment in advance... 5.00 


TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, ful! payment 


in advance. 
SCHOOL CLUBS. 


PE Smee l or ony set of teachers, or of scholars, 
will supplied with as spony copies as may be de- 
sired, at the following yearly club rates : 

For any number of copies (more than one) mailed 
to individual addresses, #1.00 each. 
For five or more copies in @ package to one address, 
ee cents each. A package thus sent is addressed to 
one person only, and no Bames can be written or 
prinied on the separate papers. 

The papers for a club may be ordered sent yo 
to individual addresses at $1.00 each, and partly ina 
: e to one address, at fifty cents each, wien 00 

The papers for a club should all go to one post-office, 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
achool get their mail matter from one post-office, and 
others in the same school get theirs from another, 
the papers will be sent accordingly. This applies to 


that age clubs at fifty cents per copy, to the extent 
lay » yeaa may be divi ed into smaller 
five or more copies each, if desired. 
FREE REE COPIES. One free copy, additional, will 
allowed for every ten cop ae pe ae in aclubof either 
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without charge. Members of package clubs do not 
have this privilege, but can have acopy transferred 
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it has but 4ix rmonths or less to run, the cost to change 
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cage club subscriber intends to change his or her 
eddrems or a few weeks only, we will mail an extra 
copy, as pone an desired, at the rate of three cents 
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Bubacribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name, not only the post- 
Office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
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TALKS WITH MOTHERS.—No. 2. 
FEEDING THE BABY. 

Much is written at the present day about 
the care and feeding of infants by people 
whose only capability for dealing with the 
subject is a fertile brain, and whose only 
aim is to appear in print; every mother 
knows how unsatisfactory and fallacious 
such adviceis when she attempts to follow 
it. How to feed the baby is the greatest 
problem met with in the happy state of 
motherhood, and upon its solution depends 
the health, the happiness and the life of the 
child. If the mother is able to nurse her 
child, the question of feeding is practically 
settled; if she is not, she should be guided 
by those who have had successful experi- 
ence in feeding babies and not allow herself 
to experiment with different foods. There 
are scores of artificial foods offered for sale, 
but the best is none too good for the baby. 
Eminent authorities who have thoroughly 
investigated the subject of infant feeding, 
and scientists who have analyzed infant 
foods, unite in pronouncing Mellin’s Food 
to he theonly perfect substitute for mother’s 
milk. It is palatable, nourishing and 
strengthening; the weakest stomach will 
retain and digest it, and the puniest child 
will thrive upon it beyond the mother’s 
fondest expectations. 

For convalescents, consumptives, dyspep. 
tics and the aged, Mellin’s Food is also of 
incalculable value. It is a food, nota medi- 
cine, and the system receives ‘the nourish- 
mentit demands for its daily needs. For 
those severely ill Mellin’s Food will sustain 
the failing strength and promote a speeedy 
recovery when convalescence been 
established. 
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WORTH REPEATING 


THE UNATTAINED. 


[Gustave Nadaud, translated by John R. Thompson) 





I’m growing old ; I’ve sixty years ; 
I’ve labored all my life in vain; 
In all that time of hopes and fears 
I’ve failed my dearest wish to gain, 
I see full well that here below 
Bliss unalloyed there is for none. 
My prayer will ne’er fulfilment know,— 
I never have seen Carcassonne, 
I never have seen Carcassonne | 


You see the city from the hill,— 

It lies behind the mountains blue; 
And yet, to reach it, one must still 

Five long and weary leagues pursue, 
And, to return, as many more! 

Ah! had the vintage plenteous grown! 
The grape withheld its yellow store. 

I shall not look on Carcassonne, 
i shall not look on Carcassonne ! 


They tell me every day is there 
Not more nor less than Sunday gay; 
In shining robes and garments fair 
The people walk upon their way. 
One gazes there on castle walls 
As grand as those of — 
A bishop and two generals! 
I do not know fair Carcassonne, 
I do not know fair Carcassonne. 


The vicar’s right. He says that we 
Are ever wayward, weak, and blind, 
He tells us in his homily 
Ambition ruins all mankind, 
Yet could I there two days have spent, 
While still the autumn sweetly shone, 
Ah me! I might have died content, 
When I had looked on Carcassonne, 
When I had looked on Carcassonne, 


Thy pardon, Father, I beseech, 
In this, my prayer, if I offend. 
One something sees beyond his reach, 
From childhood to his journey’s end, 
My wife, our little boy Aignan, 
ave traveled even to Narbonne, 
My grandchild has seen Perpignan ; 
And I have not seen nne, 
And I have not seen Carcassonne. 


So crooned one day, close by Limoux, 
A peasant, double bent with age. 
“Rise up, my friend,” said I ; “ with yu 
1’1l go upon this pi image. sf 
We left next morning his abode, 
Bat—Heaven forgive him !—halfway a 
‘ The old man died upon the road. 
He never gazed on Carcassonne. 
Each mortal has his Carcassonne. 





THE SHEPHERD BOY’SCAROL' 
[By Annie Trumbull Slosson.] 


So long ago, so long ago, 
A fair-h haired shepherd boy 
Went through the streets of Bethlehem, 
lis face alight with joy. 
Unheeding all who passed him by, 
He gaily strode along, 
And ever from his fresh young lips 
There fell this strange, sweet song : 
“Glory to God in the highest, 
And on earth peace, 
Good-will toward men.” 


Lightly his shepherd’s staff he swung, 
Lightly his scrip he bore, 
A gladsome smile, an earnest ‘joy, 
Ilis sun-browned features wore. 
And often toward the deep blue sky 
His eyes, as blue, were raised, 
And all the time his silver voice 
Rang, as he upward gazed : 
** Glory to God in the highest, 
And on earth peace, 
Good-will toward men.” 


What mean you now, you shepherd lad? 
What is the song } you sing? ta! 
Why shine your eyes? Why smile your lips 
What is the news you bring? 
Sing us the song you used to sing, 
Old David’s hymn again, 
“The Lord my shepherd is,” for we 
Know not this wondrous strain : 
“ Glory to God in the highest, 
And on earth peace, 
Good-will toward men.’ 


“ Well may ye say a wondrous strain, 
For, know ye, it belongs 
To the angelic inelodies, a= 
’Tis one of Heaven’s songs! 
My voice is weak, these notes to raise ; 
How can a shepherd boy 
Tell how the hosts < ts sang 
This holy song 0 
‘ Glory to Onl in the highest, 
And on earth peace, 
Good-will toward men.’ 


“Last night I watched my father’s sheeP, 
And ere it yet was day 

I fell asleep, and in my arms 
A little lamb there lay. 

And as it nestled to my heart, 
I dreamed that once again 
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1 From “Christmas Carols,” published by Ane 
D. FP. Randolph & Co., New ‘ork. 
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My dear, dead mother held me close, 
And sang @ soft, sweet strain : 
‘ Glory to God in the highest, 
And on earth peace, 
Good-will toward men,’ 


«Waking, I reached out eager arms 
When apiaenty hoary’ ne 
‘pon my eyes @ glorious light, 
Coe Py wich 1 cannot tell. 
Apd all the shining air was full 
Of music, passing ie : 
The same strange Chant, which, in my dream, 
Had made my pulses beat: 
‘Glory to God in the highest, 
, And on earth e, 
Good-will toward men.’ 


“And angel voices told a tale, 
While angel faces shone, 
A tale of some dear Child God gives 
To-day, to be our own. 
] cannot tell you all, for I 
Am but a simple ber 
But this I knew, that all the day 
I sing and sing for joy : 
‘Glory to God in the highest, 
And on earth peace, 
Good-will toward men.’ 


“And sure I am, this little Child 
A blessed Babe must be ; 
No lamb so white, no brook so pure, 
No field so sweet as he; 
No shepherd’s staff such help can give, 
No fold-so safe from ill, 
And this is why, this winter’s morn, 
I sing with heart and will: 
‘Glory to God in the highest, 
And on earth peace, 
Good-will toward men,’ ”’ 





“THE WHOLE BIBLE, AND 
NOTHING. BUT THE 
BIBLE.” 


[From an address by Sir William Dawson to the 
graduating class of the Presbyterian Col- 
lege, Montreal, in The Presby- 
terian Record.) 

Ihave been honored with an invitation 
toaddress the recipients of a degree for 
wich I am not myself eligible, all my 
aademical distinctions being of a secular, 
not of an ecclesiastical, nature... . 

Imay hope as one who has lived through, 
andthat with some observation of his sur- 
wundings, pearly three-fourths of one of 
the nineteen Christian centuries, to say to 

jou ine things that may be suggestive 
and helpful. 

In attempting this I shall limit myself 
to one thought,—the importance ef basing 
everything on the word of God, and of 
constantly growing in knowledge and 
spiritual com prehension of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, as a living force within us and going 
forth from us. For you, and for all, 
the word of God, which is the Sword of 
the Spirit, is the first and only weapon; 
and your motto should be, “The Bible 
aa weele Bible, and nothing but the 

i e,” 

In that library of inspired books the 
main subject is Christ. He is its Alpha 
and Omega. To him it bears witness 
from its first page to its last, and the whole 
constitutes the development, from the be- 
ginning to the end of time, of the Divine 
program of salvation for man. . . . 

You must not suppose that you are set 
for the defense of the Bible, but to use it 
rightly for your own defense, and with it 
‘0 overcome the world. ‘ Perhaps, if such 
things had existed in his time, the apostle 
might have compared it to a battery of 
artillery, The.guns are to be cared for, 
and their range and power thoroughly to 
be understood. If the enemy is found, as 
at the present time, massing his forces 
against this battery, we may he sure that 
€ recognizes it as the key of the position, 
and it is not so much our business to save 
our guns as to use them in such a way as 
to drive him off with loss. But this modern 
z re is after all an imperfect one, for the 

ible, like the old -Romian sword, is a 
Weapon of attack more than of defense, 
and is potent to conquer the world for 
— 

we must be deeply read in the Bible, 
nent of the Bible, living by the Bible, 
a ing our path with the Bible; if we 

Wy do much for the salvation of men. 
ne, uth of God is one. The errors of 

~ are infinite, Therefore it is more 
_ table to urge the one truth than to 
matele against the endless mistakes of 
“ a ~ Unstable minds. Oontroversy for 

Should be only to prevent the weak 

I being the dupes of error, 
eat” read recently, I confess with 
ing i of contempt, discussions respect- 

© supposed limitations of the know!- 
st hee Christ, Did he kaow the 
our modern criticism? Was he 
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Testing the scholar’s knowledge 


Every one of these underscored words carries with it a 
thought vital to the best teaching-work of any Sunday-school 
teacher. What the Publishers can emphasize here with only a 
black line or two, Dr. Trumbull, in his book “Teaching and 
Teachers,” emphasizes with a wealth of practical illustrations 
«‘ Teaching and Teachers”’ is the 
outcome of a lifetime’s hard work and hard thinking in and 
It has no, rival in its own field. 
Every teacher ought to have a copy of it. A book of nearly 
Price, at booksellers or by mail, $1.00. 


John D. Wattles & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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acquainted with the discoveries of modern | crowd who stand around: his grave that 


science? The fly that alights on my hand 
might as qell attempt to understand the 
thoughts passing through my mind, ‘as 
criticism to gauge fh this way the mind of 
Christ. To me, as a student, for fifty years, 
of nature, of man, and of the Bible, such 
discussions seem most frivolous, since our 
Lord’s knowlédge, as we have it in his 
reported discourses, is altogether above 
and beyond our science and philosophy ; 
transcending them as much as the vision 
of an astronomer, armed with one of the 
great telescopes of our time, transcends 
the unaided vision of a gnat. Christ 
views things from a standpoint of his own, 
and through a different medium from the 
atmosphere of this world. His difficulty 
appears to be to convey heavenly thoughts 
to us through the imperfect language. in 
which we speak of earthly thoughts. 

I am indebted to a great English 
preacher for an illustration, upon this 

int, from Christ’s teaching as to “ life.” 

ow that little word Ze, animal life, 
about the very existence of which, as an 
energy in nature, superficial thinkers are 
wrangling in our time, grows before us in 
his teaching, and becomes a great and 
heavenly power. To him, it is not merely 
animated existence, but conscious, happy 
existence. It is not a series of functions 
terminated by death, but an eternal power. 
He tells us that to know God, and Jesus 
Christ whom he has sent, is eternal life, 
that his words are spirit and life, that it is 
life to eat his flesh and to drink his blood, 
that he is the resurrection and the life, 
that whosoever believeth in him shall 
never die, that he can lay down his life 
and take it again, that the Bread of life 
and the Water of life come down from 
heaven. He evidently thought of life, 
not merely from the side of earth, but from 
that of heaven and immortality, and his 
thought cannot be measured by our ideas. 
It depends on facts hidden from us who 
are of-the earth earthy, but plain to him, 
and intelligible to us only when our minds 
are opened to comprehend it, though in 
many respects it passeth knowledge. 

To him the mere accessories of life, all 
of it that unenlightened mortal eyes see, 
are temporary incidents, and the thing it- 
self is greater than all that we can have 
without it, or lose in obtaining it. To 
him, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob were liv- 
ing in the time of Moses, still live, and 
will ever live—for all live unto God. To 
him, his friend Lazarus, laid in the tomb, 





only “sleepeth.” It is the unbelieving 








are really dead. 

In making this immortal « Jifevfull 
known'to us Jesus gives’ us that. which 
has animated saints and martyrs, that 
which ever grows on the thought and 
feeling of the greatest and wisest, and 
which shines into the minds of the hum- 
blest and most ignorant; that which, 
while it throws a new luster on the lowest 
duties and interests, raises us far above 
the highest ambitions and worldly vani- 
ties. 

So Christ deals with everything, from 
the flowers of the field or the sparrows 
on the house-top to the Old Testament 
prophets, the angels of heaven, the plans 
of Satan and the counsels of God. All 
the things darkest to our philosophy are 
plain-to him, and he lifts us at once into 
a sphere altogether above our ordinary 
inquiries and imaginings, If it were not 
for this, how could we receive him as the 
heaven-descended Christ, the Son of the 
Living God? The more your knewledge 

rows, the more will the wisdom of the 
aviour commend itself to you; and in- 
stead of making feeble comparisons be- 
tween his infinite knowledge and our par- 
tial results, you will be ready heartily to 


join in the exclamation of Paul—*‘O the 


depth of the riches both of the wisdom 
and knowledge of God ;” and what I have 
said here of Christ’s personal teaching 
applies to the whole Bible, of which he is 
at once the author and the subject. 

That admirable missionary, Dr. Mac- 
kay, in speaking to you a short time ago, 
insisted on the necessity of conversion, 
and he well might do so, for without that 
great change we are not partakers of the 
eternal heavenly life, and can neither un- 
derstand it nor commend it to) others, 
But the converted man has entered upon 
serious responsibilities for which ‘he will 
find himself altogether insufficient, unless 
constantly growing in grace and power. ... 

In that second epistle [of Peter], the 
genuineness of which no one but a pedan- 
tic specialist should ever have doubted, 
which shows the last and highest thoughts 
of the thrice-converted aad ever-growing 
apostle, and which Iam glad to see Dr, 
Lumby, its latest English expositor, en- 
dorses; we find him, now in his old age, 
insisting on the progressive character of 
the Christian life; and remembering how 
narrow his own views once were, exhort- 
ing his younger brethren not to be short- 
sighted, “seeing only things that are 
near.” 
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He has indeed in his old age to admit 
that neither he nor the other apostles are 
destined to convert the world ; but thatin 
the end, under the righteous judgment of 
God, it must bedestroyed. Still he glories 
in the prospect of a new heaven and a new 
earth, for which he says “ we look,”—not 
future generations, but weourselves, whose 
life and survival to it are guaranteed by 
thesame promise. Therefore he can close 
his epistle with the grand admonition in 
which grace and knowledge go hand in 
hand: “‘ Grow in grace and in the knowl- 
edge of our God and Saviour Jesus Christ.” 
His own successive conversions and adt 
vances in the new life convinced him tha- 
there is infinite scope for growth in all, 
and especially in those who are commis« 
sioned to preach the Word of life. 

Though there are special differences, as, 
for example, in the case of Paul as com- 

with Peter, yet what I have said of 

eter applies to nearly all-the great Chris- 
tian ministers and missionaries _whose 
biographies I have read, They ‘are not 
men who settle in a groove of dull routine, 
but who are daily feeding on God’s word 
and living a spiritual life, which implies 
endless growth in knowledge, holiness, 
and usefulness. | 

I hope and trust that this may be the 
case with all of you. Born of God into 
the new heavenly family, may you grow 
in wisdom and knowledge. May your last 
days be your best, the glorious setting of 
aeun which will rise to an eternal day. 
It must beso if you will enter fully into 
the divine life as described by Christ, 
make his word your constant and earnest 
study, and follow the closing advice of his 
apostle Peter. 
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A GIRLS EDUCATION 


Under the plan, started two years ago, by THE 
Lapigs’ HoME JourRNAL, over 125 girls have 
now received musical, art or elocution trainings 
under the best teachers, with every expense 
paid by the magazine. 


Over 50 girls will be educated next Autumn 


The plan is an easy one. Write to 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
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For Ten Cents 


For Ten Cents—in stamps, if you wish—The 
Sunday School Times will be sent on trial for ten 
weeks to any one not at present a subscriber. 

Hundreds of regular subscribers are very kindly 
sending the paper for ten weeks to others who are 


not acquainted with it. Wide-awake Sunday-school 
workers throughout the whole ccuntry have: been 
guick to take advantage of this offer, and doubtless 
many thousands more will wish to do so. If you have 
never used The Sunday School Times, isn't it worth 
trying? The experiment won’t cost much. 

We try to make this the best religious paper pub- 
lished. Many say we succeed, At any rate, nearly 
one hundred and fifty thousand Bible teachers and 
Bible students have it week in and week out. This 
cannot be said of any other paper of its class. 

Why shouldn’t one hundred and fifty ‘thousand 
more get acquainted with The Sunday School Times 
—test it fairly—know it as it is—for at least ten weeks ? 
We shall hope to make them want it permanently 
by making it invaluable as a lesson help to every live 
teacher. 

Special Notice.—To every subscriber we give 
two “premiums ;”” namely, a high standard of excel- 
lence, and a remarkably low price. They go with 
every copy of the paper. A trial subscription for ten 
weeks at ten cents includes both “ premiums.” 


John D. Wattles & Co. 


1031 Walnut Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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; 8 THe bicycle has become: universally 

c ecognized as a nicans for the 
dimen of health, and aniong busy’ 
brain workers its use is. rapidly ex- 
tending. 

® Thousands of persons whose habits 

® wre sedentary, and who are soon to 

@ begin ‘the i? summer vacation, are 


4 Columbia Bicycles 


“Brey one wants the best, which is 

. ys the cheapest and most enjoy- 
® able; read we.have a plan by which we 
‘@ hope to assist layge mumbers of the 
@ above mentioned classes to, procure our 
superb machines, and at the same time 

2 promote general cycling intcrest among 

) professional peopic. Send us your® 

) name and address, and you will reccive 

= by return mail a circular containing 


®) our special vacation offer. 
POPE MPG. CO., 
221 Columbus Ave., 
Boston. 
© send two 2-cent sere catalogue. 











cycles, a 
LESS than onetthird the price charged by others. 


4] pe: pe be oWierly and weak. 
Ridden daily tally, short, 
heavy, light, old Mod mote = Also ‘ 
cycles f for les and invalids, of which ” 
are the | manufacturers in the worl 
Sena for Cireulare and Prices. 


PAY MPG. CO., - 13 E. Broad St., Elyria, 0 








A/PRACTIOAL EVERY-DAY 


COOK BOOK, 


FREE i000": 
FREE tested reat! 
nd in cloth 
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For mill pertleutare i how to : 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO-,, 
P. ©, Box 287. New York C1 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE, 
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will refund to subscribers any money that they lose 
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